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“Unquestionably ranks as the foremost juvenile publication in the 
country, and the young folks are hardly able to await its arrival, so eager 
are they to enjoy its pages.”—Albany Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Ittusrratep Week.y vor Boys anp GiRLs. 


The summer numbers of Harrer’s YounG Proptx will have an 
out-door holiday character in keeping with the season. Even more 
space than usual will be devoted to fiction—short stories and short 
serials in addition to the serial “ Dorymates,” by Kirk Munrog, the 
thirteenth instalment of which is published in the current number, 

Short papers on out-door sports will be a feature of the summer 
numbers, “ Base-ball for Amateurs,” by A. A. SraaG, has already 
appeared. “ Lawn- Tennis,” by Vatentine G. Hatt, “ Cricket,” by 
Cuaries E. Cray, and “ Lacrosse,” by Hersert Bacn, are among 
the articles arranged for. Mr. Henry P. Weis, author of “ The 
American Salmon Fisherman,” is now contributing three articles on 
“ Fishing and Fishing- Tackle,” and J. Harrineton Krenz will 
write about “ Bait Fishing.” 

Among other timely articles will be Dr. Fetrx L. Oswatn’s “ Home 
Studies in Natural History,” and Dr. Caartes C. Apsort’s short 
papers on Common Life in the Fields and Woods. 


Harprr’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per Year, 
A specimen copy sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
pies’ and Cut.pren’s Summer Toiwettes; House and Street Dress- 
xs; Morning Gowns and Jackets; Lace Scarrs, Manries, and 
Ficuus; Grrts’ Frocks and Aprons; Neck-Wrar; Embroidery 
Patterns, Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; together with the usual literary 
and artistic attractions. 








MOTHERS AND THE FOURTH. 


VHE Fourth of July is not, for reasons of its own, 
the most joyous festival in the calendar of feasts 

to women. To men, apart from the sentiment of it, 
it comes as what they call a day off, if not of rest, 
at any rate not of labor; by boys, who begin to save 
their money, to be spent in its enjoyment, at the open- 


ing of the year itself, it is anticipated as the year of | 


jubilee once was; even by little girls, who are allowed 
the use of the incendiary fire-cracker, or of the deto- 
nating torpedo, or the sputtering pin-wheel, it is most 
welcome. The mother alone finds a reverse to the 
shining shield here. It is not that she fails to recog- 
nize all the nobility of the day which any wife of a 
citizen, and mother of a possible President, ought to 
feel, that she does not see in the day an exponent of 
the loftier condition of her sex in a free country, that 
she does not also regard it as a representative of the 
happy future of the whole race under the protection 
of the liberties for which that day has been made, as 
it were, the mouth-piece. It is not, either, that she 
dreads the picnics and sailing pvrties and general fes- 
tivities belonging to the occasion, in their disastrous 
effects upon the various toilettes she has had to pre- 
pare or superintend for the young patriots of her 
family. It is not any grudging of labor in furnish- 
ing lunch baskets, in the making of cakes and tarts 
and salads and sandwiches and confitures, and the 
rest. The reverse to the shield that she finds is solely 
and simply gunpowder. From fear and hatred of 
that explosive rises feverish anxiety for her children’s 
safety, and an indignant concern as to her own neces- 
sary sleep on the night preceding that day ushered in 
by cannonading and bell-ringing the land over. The 
Fourth of July celebrates the facts of liberty, and she 
is glad of it; but liberty to all does not mean the 
infringement of the rights of any; and she has a right 
to sleep on the night of the 3d of July—she who has 
watched already too many nights; but she is deprived 
of the exercise of that right by the mode of celebra- 
tion of this liberty. For at midnight the toy pistol 
begins to pop, the little cannon to cry havoc, and 
then, all about the town, the big boy who has his rifle 
has sallied out, the fire-cracker is fizzing in every alley, 
and the fish-horn is making night hideous; and she 
wonders what other mothers mean by allowing it; 
and she does not hinder her boys from joining it. 
Does not? She cannot. Young America asserts its 
freedom for that twenty-four hours, and submits to 
no tyranny on the part of mothers or mother-coun- 
tries. Alas! she knows it. And that is the whole of 
it. She knows that gunpowder was invented, not for 
war, but for the destruction of boys. Her own and 
their mates have been making red fire and green fire 
in secret places for weeks already; copper filings, and 
zine filings, and sulphate of antimony, and salts of 
strontia, and nitre, and sulphur, and charcoal, all 
exist, in her excited imagination, only to blow up 
these boys with the Bengal-lights and Roman-can- 
dies and feeble rockets that they essay to compound 
from them, or that their hard-earned pocket-money 
has gone to buy. She knows, from the moment that 
her boys have surreptitiously crept out of the back 
window, with her full but hidden knowledge and con- 
nivance, since there would be no glory or liberty 
at all if they went‘openly out of the front door, not 

















one moment of comfort or placidam quietem as to 
her heart’s beating, till she sees them come in again, 
in the course of the following day, worn and torn, 
starved and soiled and smooched and scorched 
and smeared, so weary with the pleasure of their 
gun-firing that not even cannon wake them if they 
fall asleep, and only lucky if the whole of them is 
there. She does not look forward to a broken back 
for them, or a broken leg, or even a broken neck, 
exactly; but the loss of a certain number of fingers 
in the loading and discharging of their toy weapons, 
the peppering of their dear rosy faces with powder, 
the loss of their eyes, and even the fracture of their 
skulls and the concussion of their brains, are contin- 
gencies ever before her. She feels, long before the 
welcome close of day, that concussion of her own 
brain, or something as bad, is imminent. She does 
not allow herself to remember what peace is till, the 
air blown thin with powder, a smell of sulphur every- 
where, fragments of exploded red Chinese paper lin- 
ing all the sidewalks, and when silence, except for 
here and there a group of belated revellers, has 
‘*healed the blows of sound,” the boys and the rest 
of the family are: sleeping the sleep of the freedom- 
intoxicated citizen; and even then she is bestead by 
dreams of possible fires, smouldering from the sparks 
of malicious and misdirected crackers, to wrap them, 
after all the escapes of the day, in flaming death at 
midnight. 

And yet, if the father of the boys prohibited the 
day’s excitements, refused the money for the fire- 
works, kept the lads under lock and key, this mother 
would be the stoutest rebel of them all, fight their 
battles for them, and gain their freedom to go out and 


| burn their powder and their fingers and their eye- 


lashes, at the cost of all the eloquence she had. 
Whichever horn of the dilemma the mother chooses 
to take is, as we said in the beginning, a painful 
necessity: the one deprives her of her comfort and 
tranquillity; the other deprives her boys of their 
pleasure, and of the assertion of their rights of liberty 
and equality. But being a woman, and therefore an 
arrangement of unselfish practice and principle, she 
sacrifices herself. If Christmas is celebrated through- 
out the Southern country with gunpowder explosions, 
it would seem to be a pity, she argues, if the Fourth 
of July, won by gunpowder, could not be celebrated 
by gunpowder too, and although on that one day she 
is strongly tempted to wish Cornwallis had beaten 
Washington, yet she rubs up her patriotism, lets her 
boys tie their fire-crackers to the tail of the British 
lion in the streets, and her girls break their torpedoes 
on the door-stone, and if the stick of some one else’s 
rocket falls in her yard, smothers her outcry and 
saves it for kindling. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BENEVOLENT FOREIGNER. 

RS. MICAWBER, in David Copperfield, when about to 
M sail with her always impecunious husband for Aus- 
tralia, announces that she wishes that husband to take his 
stand upon the vessel’s prow and firmly say: “This coun- 
try I have come to conquer! Have you honors? Have 
you riches? Have you posts of profitable pecuniary emol- 
ument? Let them be brought forward. They are mine.” 
Fiction is always behind reality, and no fancied Micawber 
ever carried his effrontery so far as many instances, well 
authenticated, in actual life. When, for instance, the Hun- 
garian general Klapka had been invited, by some agent of 
Mr. Seward’s, to serve in our army during the civil war, he 
wrote to General McClellan, giving his terms. ‘Those terms 
were that he should be paid $100,000 in cash; that his an- 
nual salary should be $25,000; that he should serve as 
General McClellan’s chief of staff for a short time, until fa- 
miliar with English, and should then take McClellan’s 
place at the head of the American army. There was 
nothing unexampled abont this. We meek and patient 
Americans are constantly in the position of being lectured 
on manners by foreigners so utterly ill- bred that, were 
they Americans, they would never have a second invitation 
into well-bred company; on pronunciation and language 
by persons unable to make themselves heard before an au- 
dience; on the graces of literature and art by orators who 
cannot even dispose of their own arms and legs without 
the greatest discomfort. Long-suffering as we are by na- 
ture, Americans have had so much put upon them in these 
ways that the revenge taken in Europe by Barnum and 
Buffalo Bill seems hardly too severe an international retri- 
bution. 

When we turn from these wrongs inflicted by the elect, 
the minor wrongs from the illiterate seem trifling in com- 
parison. The illiterate have at least the merit that they 
have come to stay with us; the newly landed German or 
Irishman strolls down the street with an air of composed 
possession, while the American of seven generations still 
has often an apologetic air, as if not quite sure of his where- 
abouts. ‘There is, in the long-run, an advantage in this 
prompt occupation. If self-government is a good thing, it 
is a merit in the Irish American or German American to 
take readily to politics, as compared with the course too 
often pursued by imported Englishmen or Scotchmen, who 
sometimes reside here for many years without even being 
naturalized. The evil of too ready participation is to some 
extent its own cure; a man with any worth in him learns 
the evils of bad politics by taking part in affairs, not by 
standing aloof. If these men do not learn by experience, 
their children will. Mr. Roosevelt has testified that he 
found no more conscientious reformers in the New York 
Assembly than some men of recent foreign origin, and two 
years in the Massachusetts Legislature taught me the same 





thing. It is where the more ignorant foreign element is 
herded together in certain wards of great cities that it be- 
comes locally formidable, as any other unenlightened mass 
would be; but the political activity is in itself a merit and 
an education. To take an active interest in American af- 
fairs is to be an American. 

And we must always remember with gratitude some 
great services done to Americans by foreigners: that De 
Tocqueville and Bryce have given us the most philosophic 
treatises on our government and social condition, Von 
Holst the best constitutional history of the United States, 
and the Comte de Paris the best history of our civil war. 
In all these cases the writers combined thorough and faith- 
ful preparation with the impartiality of view which is the 
great advantage of the foreigner. We must remember, 
too, that even the hasty and often blundering criticisms 
of foreigners, from Mrs. Trollope to Matthew Arnold, have 
often been very beneficial through the grains of truth they 
held; and even if they held none, have enabled us to grow 
by degrees less sensitive, and therefore more self-reliant. 
Again, just as the American verdict on English writers, as 
‘Tennyson and Carlyle, has often been more prompt and 
penetrating than that of their own countrymen, so it has 
often been Europeans who gave the first certificates of honor 
to our own men. At a time (1851) when it was still held 
doubtful in America whether Emerson was not a literary 
charlatan, and even the British Quarterly Review said of him, 
“His ethics are as destitute of authority as his poetry is of 
life and his philosophy of wisdom,” M. Philaréte Chasles, 
of the Collége de France, pronounced him, on the faith of 
his first two collected volumes, to be the most original of 
American minds. C’est Vesprit le plus original que les Btats- 
Unis aient produit jusqw’ a ce jour. (Etudes sur UV Amérique, 
p- 297.) 

Then when we reflect that we are all foreigners but a 
few generations back, and that every American family has 
intermarried with still more recently arrived foreign stocks, 
it is idle to speak as if our intermixture of races were a 
new thing. A pure race from a single stock we are not, 
and never shall be again, if we ever were; and this being 
the case, it is altogether probable that we ought not to be 
such, and are better off without it. It may need the varied 
qualities of the whole world to populate a continent so 
wide and varied that it is itself a world. How much we 
owed forty years ago to the accomplished Germans’ and 
Italians whom European despotisms were then sending to 
our shores! From Lieber to Schurz they have contributed 
to keep up the plane of our American thought and litera- 
ture. The arrival of Agassiz was really the turning-point 
of our scientific development, though later progress has not 
finally taken the shape he indicated. And even with the 
masses of immigrants, who can doubt that the simple kind- 
ly habits of the German, the buoyant spirit of the Irishman, 
the grace of the French Canadian, have tempered advanta- 
geously, on the whole, the too serious and laborious strain 
of the Puritan blood? Our inheritance is too vast, our 
work too weighty, to be intrusted to any smaller body 
than the population of a continent, if indeed it does not 
need that of a planet. We are intended to solve large 
problems, not scanty ones; not the evolution of a race 
alone, but of the human race. T. W. H. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
Ill.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKING. 

NIMAL chemistry is in a very backward condition, as com- 

pared with vegetable and mineral chemistry. Professor 

Bloxam, for instance, tells us that the chemical formule of a 

great many animal substances are perfectly unintelligible, convey- 

ing not the least information as to the position in which the com- 

pound stands with respect to other substances, or the changes 

which it might undergo under given circumstances. Certain re- 

sults, however, have been obtained, and will be here cited so far 

as they have significance in the operations of cooking, no preten- 

sion being made to originality, and the authorities being cited in 
each case, 

For the general guidance of the cook, meat may be said to be 
composed of four elements, namely, muscular fibre, albumen, fat, 
and juice, the last being, chemically speaking, a very complicated 
substance containing a number of proximate elements. 

“In the juice of flesh,” says Professor Bloxam (Chemistry, In- 
organic and Organic, Loudon, 1883), “which may be squeezed 
out of chopped flesh, there are certain substances which appear to 
play a very important part in nutrition. The liquid is distinctly 
acid, which is remarkable when the alkaline character of the blood 
is considered, and contains phosphorie, lactic, and butyric acid, to- 
gether with kreatine, inosite, and saline matters.” 

These names will convey little to simple minds, but the essen- 
tial point to be remembered is that the juice of flesh contains a 
variety of nutritive substances. 

Flint, in his Physiology of Man (New York, 1875), says: “ Food 
contains many substances having an important influence on nutri- 
tion which have never been isolated and analyzed, but which ren- 
der it agreeable, and give to the diet that variety which the system 
imperatively demands. Many of these principles are developed in 
the process of cooking.” 

The same authority tells us that the effect of cooking on mus- 
cular tissue is to disintegrate to a certain extent the intermuscular 
areolar or connective tissue, and so to facilitate the action of the 
digestive fluids. “ The savors developed in this process have a decid- 
edly favorable influence on the secretion of the gastric juice.” 

To present the same fact in another light, all methods of prep- 
aration, says Payen (Substances alimentaires), which tend to render 
meat easier to divide or more tender, and often more agreeable to 
the taste, concur to increase its digestibility, or, in other words, its 
easy assimilation, and often annihilate certain causes of unhealthi- 
ness existing in raw meat, 

Fat and fatty substances are not digested in the stomach, inas- 
much as the gastric juice has no action on them, further than set- 
ting them free from the albuminoid substances with which they 
may be entangled. This variety of food, together with the starch, 
is digested below the stomach through the action of the pancre- 
atic and intestinal juices. This explains why the saturation of 
food in general by fat, during the process of cooking should be 
avoided, as the fat in this case acts as a varnish to the albumi- 
nous substances, and prevents free access to the latter of the gas- 
tric juices, by which alone this class of food can be digested. 

Albumen is a substance which becomes more indigestible the 
longer it is cooked; it is most easily digested in the raw state. 
The most familiar form of albumen is white of egg, which con- 
tains of albumen about twelve per cent., of water about eighty-six 
per cent., and about two per cent. of soluble salts, 
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The usual methods of cooking are roasting, broiling, boiling, 
frying, stewing, and decocting. We will consider each process 
briefly from the point of view of practical chemistry. 

In roasting, the exterior of the piece of meat is submitted 
brusquely to a temperature considerably above 212 degrees Fah- 
renheit, or boiling-point, or, at any rate, not below boiling-point. 
The result is that the albumen of the surface is coagulated, and in 
this state acts as a barrier against the escape of the juice inside, and 
against the infiltration of liquid from without. After a few min- 
utes’ close exposure to a brisk, clear fire, the joint may be drawn 
back a little, and roasted slowly. Thus the interior mass of the 
meat, enclosed in an impervious jacket, cooks literally in its juice, 
getting heated in the inside only to a temperature between 120 
and 150 degrees Fahrenheit, which is not sufficient to coagulate 
and harden the interior albumen. By this outer dried layer the 
meat inside is protected from evaporation and desiccation, and 
being acted on by the liquid juice, it undergoes a maceration and 
a temperature sufficient to disintegrate the muscular fibre, to ge- 
latinize and render soluble the connective tissue that binds the 
fibres together, and to develop the aroma enough to make the 
meat agreeable to the taste. What the aroma is remains a mys- 
tery. All we know is that it comes from the brown sapid sub- 
stance produced on the outer layer of the flesh by the operation 
of roasting. In this part of the meat, according to Bloxam, “ some 
of the constituents of the juice suffer a change which gives rise 
to the peculiar flavor of roast meat.” 

In boiling, the meat is exposed to a high temperature in water. 
You wait until the water has reached the boiling-point before you 
immerse the meat in it, and leave it to cook for about five minutes 
at that temperature. The heat of the water, 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at once coagulates the albumen in the external layer of flesh, 
which becomes thus a water-proof case, in which the meat cooks, 
safe from the infiltration of water and from the escape of its juice. 
After the first minutes the cooking should proceed more gently, at 
a temperature of 162 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Both in roasting and in boiling the result is similar, and is thus 
noted by Dalton on the preparation of meat for food: 

Firstly, the albumen which is present in the muscular tissue is 
coagulated, and the muscular fibres therefore become rather firmer 
and more consistent than they are in fresh meat. 

Secondly, the cellular tissue between the muscular fibres is soft- 
ened and gelatinized, so that the fibres are more easily separated 
from each other, and the whole mass becomes more tender and 
easily digestible. 

Thirdly, the high temperature develops in the albuminous ingre- 
dients of the meat a peculiar and attractive flavor, which they did 
not possess before, and which excites in a healthy manner the diges- 
tive secretion, thus serving not only to please the taste, but also to as- 
sist in the digestion of the food. 

“ Raw meat,” adds Dalton, “is usually insipid and unattractive. 
It is only after it has been subjected to a certain amount of cook- 
ing that the desired flavor makes its appearance, by which the 
appetite is stimulated, and the nutritive qualities of the food con- 
sequently improved. 

“The preparation of meat in cooking should be carefully man- 
aged so as to accomplish the results above described. For if the 
heat be insufficient, the proper flavor will not be developed ; and 
if the heat be excessive, the meat, instead of being cooked, will be 
burned and decomposed, and thus rendered useless for the pur- 
pose of nutrition.” 

Notice how constantly science recurs to the physiological advan- 
tages of delicate cooking, in that it stimulates the appetite, pleases 
the taste, assists in the digestion, and actually improves the nutritious 
qualities of food. 

Before cooking meat, a sufficient time must have elapsed since 
the slaughtering to have allowed the cadaveric rigidity to pass, 
and the spontaneous reaction to set in which determines a primary 
disintegration of the tissues. The time which meat has to be kept 
varies according to the temperature. If cooked while in a state 
of cadaveric rigidity, chat is to say, too fresh, meat is hard and 
indigestible. 

The first practical lesson to be drawn from the above theory of 
roasting is that a joint should never be spitted by thrusting an 
iron rod through it. The only reasonable and scientific spit is a 
sort of cage which clasps the meat around without piercing it any- 
where. Thus there will be no loss of juice. 

The rational way of placing the spit is in a horizontal position, 
and care should be taken to have the fire in a somewhat convex 
form, so that the heat may be distributed over the ends as well as 
over the middle portions of the meat. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TOILETTES FOR LAWN PARTIES. 

UNE, with its perfect days, ushers in the season for lawn parties, 

and clear white muslins make the ideal dresses for these out- 
of-door fétes. The most charming white dresses -made by the 
fashionable modistes are those that are most simple in style, with 
only a border of embroidery and an enormous sash ribbon or Em- 
pire girdle for their trimming. White lawns and sheer organdies 
are the fabrics chosen, with a hem turned along one selvage, and 
hem-stitched next a band of embroidery in Greek designs, or rep- 
resenting rose garlands festooned in graceful curves, with knots 
and fluttering ribbons. The perfectly straight skirt, with this hem 
and border at the foot, is four and a half yards wide, and is gath- 
ered at the top and sewed to a cord, which is also at the top of a 
gored foundation skirt of white cambric, finished at the foot with a 
balayeuse or gathered ruffle of scalloped embroidery. It is well to 
catch the outer skirt with blind stitches at wide intervals to the 
lower skirt, to make it retain graceful folds when blown about. 
The waist has a round shallow yoke, entirely of the embroidery, 
to which the muslin is gathered very full, then drawn down in a 
point in front and back, and finished along the edge with pink, 
yellow, blue, or green moiré ribbon, folded narrowly, and knotted 
behind to meet two very wide sash ends that hang straight to the 
foot of the skirt. A-band of the ribbon and embroidery make the 
high collar and the cuffs of the full mutton-leg sleeves that are 
without lining. A pretty bow is placed at the deepest part of the 
front of the yoke, and carried thence along its edge to another bow 
on the left shoulder. With such a gown the small toque, or the large 
round hat of tulle or silk. muslin, and the full gathered parasol, 
should be chosen of a color to match, or at least to harmonize with, 
the ribbon trimming. 


WHITE WOOL GOWNS, 


The white wool gowns for these afternoon parties are of bro- 
caded nuns’ veiling that comes in stripes, or else of crépon. The 
skirts are made perfectly straight, and the bodice has full velvet 
sleeves of pale blue or Nile green, with a great sash of the velvet, 
heavily fringed, and hanging straight down the back to the foot. 
A trimming of the velvet is also set in V shape up the front and 
back of the waist. Brunettes choose pale yellow or old-rose vel- 
vet for combining with the white wool of these gowns, or else the 
rich cardinal, which has been revived by Parisiennes this season, 
and is seen in the newest imported dresses. Vines of holly leaves 
are the pretty design of some of the immaculate white veiling for 
such dresses, while others have stripes of the more stiffly set laurel 
leaves. 





WHITE NET DRESSES. 


White net dresses, useful alike for day or evening parties, are 
made with short skirts, even for the most formal dinners that are 
given in summer, and may be of fish-net with large meshes, or of 
the more gauze-like striped nets, with vine and flower designs in 
the stripes, alternating with gauze or mousseline de soie stripes. 
These are made over white silk, the full skirt of net hanging 
straight from the gathered waist, then brought double across the 
front, and caught up to the left hip in a Greek apron, held there 
by three great rosettes of white satin ribbon. Before this skirt 
is gathered it is widely bordered with six or eight rows of inch- 
wide satin ribbon set above the hem. The full waist is shirred 
just below the collar in front, and is plain in the back, the front 
being round, and the back longer and slightly pointed. Gold pas- 
sementerie of open mitred pattern forms the high collar, and also 
a wide Empire girdle, which crosses the front only, beginning just 
under the bust and reaching to the waist line. Underneath this 
girdle is the narrowly folded sash ribbon, which widens slightly 
along the edge of the back, then is tied in a soft knot, and hangs 
at great width to the foot of the skirt. Modistes find that it is 
best to sew the waist and skirt of such dresses together perma- 
nently, letting the waist lap slightly over the skirt, and hiding the 
join with a twisted ribbon or sash, giving the effect of the gath- 
ered princesse gown, and preventing the skirt from sagging down 
and dragging away from the waist in the back. The full net 
sleeves are wrinkled across the top over a close silk lining, and 
are finished with a band of the gold passementerie. 


SUMMER SILK GOWNS AND PARASOLS. 


The plain white China silk gowns with silk mull sleeves, already 
described in the Bazar, are probably the favorite of all white 
dresses this summer, and when worn at lawn parties should be 
accompanied by a parasol to match. This is true also of the pret- 
ty colored and figured India silks now so much worn, and for such 
parasols ladies buy extra material of their dresses, and have it 
mounted on the frame of any faded or worn parasol left over from 
last season, as it costs only seventy-five cents or a dollar to have 
this well done. For parasols twenty inches deep, two and a quar- 
ter yards are required of silk that is twenty inches wide. Whien 
it is not necessary to match a dress, remnants of striped surah 
can be bought reasonably for re-covering parasols, and another 
plan for economists is that of covering a soiled silk parasol with 
net or with striped gauze, gathering the selvage along the outer 
edge, leaving a narrow doubled ruffle there, and drawing the other 
edge full in the centre. Sometimes a space around the middle is 
gathered on cords to give a very dressy effect, as in white gauze, 
striped with gilt threads, mounted over a white silk parasol, and a 
large bow is then tied about the ferrule, and another on the handle. 
Black or white fish-net parasols are made up in this way over 
black or white moiré, and trimmed with moiré bows. 

Even gingham gowns now have parasols to match that are fin- 
ished with a gathered ruffle about four inches deep, pinked along 
euch edge; as these parasols cost $3 or $4 in the shops, it is well 
worth while to buy an extra length of the gingham and have a 
favorite frame re-covered, those with white or écru sticks being 
especially suitable for mounting with gingham or other cotton 
covers. There are pretty gowns of green plaid or striped ging- 
ham, made up with a gathered waist, full muatton-leg sleeves, and 
straight skirt, trimmed with écru embroidery and black moiré rib- 
bons, that are quite handsome enough for afternoon parties, and 
are tastefully completed by a large black round hat of net or of 
straw lace, or else a jaunty little sailor hat of white straw trimmed 
with white, For brunettes there are also quite elaborate gingham 
gowns of yellow crossbarred with black, made up with many 
lengthwise bands of embroidery, and trimmed with black ribbon 
lined throughout with yellow ribbon, which merely shows at the 
edges. Such gowns, when imported, are made over silk founda- 
tions, and modistes charge from $75 to $100“for them. A fash- 
ionable brunette wears with such a gown, for afternoon drives, a 
very low crowned toque, nearly covered with flowers, and a black 
net parasol; her hair is worn in a low catogan loop, tied with a 
black moiré bow; her low shoes and long gloves are of tan-color- 
ed Suéde, and her stockings are also tan-colored. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE SCARF. 


A novelty for covering the head, shoulders, and arms at lawn 
parties is a lace searf with capuchon, or hood, that can be worn 
with the low-throated corsage and short sleeves of full-dress toi- 
lettes. This scarf resembles somewhat the mantilla worn by 
Spanish women, but Parisians attribute its origin to Marie Antoi- 
nette, who delighted in scarfs and fichus when she and the ladies 
of her court played at dairy-maid and shepherdess in the pleasure- 
grounds of France. It is simply a long straight searf of lace, with 
the middle gathered under a bow of high loops, like those on the 
crown of a toque, a scalloped edge drooping over the front hair, 
and the wider edge over the back of the head, while the long ends 
cover the shoulders, one end crossing the chest, and being fasten- 
ed on the left shoulder with a fanciful pin. Such a mantilla ac- 
companies a lovely gown, all pink and black, made of pink crépe 
de Chine and black marquise lace, that is placed as a transparent 
over pink silk. The half-low corsage has short sleeves, one black 
and one pink, and the front of the bodice is also of pink crape on 
the right side, draped diagonally across the black lace which forms 
the left side. The chemisette directly in front is like a baby waist 
of the pink crape drawn together on ribbon, with a tiny standing 
ruffle at the top. The skirt is of pink crape, draped to show the 
black net on the left side and down the back, with a ladder of 
black moiré bows on the left of the front, and jabots of the crape 
beside the lace panel of the back. A black gauze fan drawn on 
pink ribbons, a black lace parasol, black silk stockings, and low 
patent-leather shoes are worn with this gown and scarf. 


PARISIAN TRIMMINGS, TOQUES, ETC. 


Parisiennes carry the use of black trimmings on colored dresses 
to the extreme of having black mutton-leg sleeves added to blue, 
green, or pink gowns that are trimmed with black ribbon and 
lace. They also wear much smaller toques than those in vogue 
here, consisting of a long slender crown, only two inches high in 
front, and receding toward the back, a band of straw forming the 
low side, or else it is of shirred lace, and the open wired crown 
merely covered with a layer of tulle, on which rest vines or clusters 
of foliage, with one or two flowers placed near the front, or stand- 
ing high on long stems that nod before the breeze. The hats 
chosen here for out-of-door entertainments are as low as those 
just described, but usnally have a wider brim, projecting in front, 
and tapering narrower on the sides. 


ROSE WEDDINGS IN JUNE. 


In June, the month of roses, a wedding at the bride’s country 
home is made beautiful by the use of roses for all the decorations. 
The bride carries a bouquet entirely of white roses, and her six 
bridemaids, in white gowns, walk in pairs, the first pair carrying 
iarge bouquets of deep red Jacqueminots, the second the pink 
roses with curled petals called la France, while the third couple, 
just before the bride, have yellow Maréchal Niel roses. The bride- 
groom’s boutonniére is a white rose like those carried by the bride, 
and the six ushers wear roses of the three colors worn by the bride- 





maids. The guests invited to the house are also given roses as 
they enter—to the ladies a single long-stemmed rose for the corsage, 
and for gentlemen are smaller rose boutonniéres. 

VARIETIES. 

Short Eton jackets of cloth, with half-long mutton-leg sleeves 
very fully wrinkled around the arms, are worn over dark foulard 
waists by young women of fashion. The jacket forms part of the 
dress of figured foulard, and thus gives a new combination of 
fabrics. 

White twilled cloth jackets, with dark blue braid trimming, dot- 
ted with white, or wrought with tennis balls and racquets, are pre- 
ferred to gayer blazers by many tennis players, and they also are 
appropriate with various dresses. They are fastened by only one 
button, just below the throat, or they are closed further down by 
three large white buttons. 

The masculine-looking Henley shirts, with starched shirt bosom 
fastened by studs, worn with a scarf like those worn by men, are 


greatly in favor with English women. A pretty model for these 
shirts was illustrated in a yachting gown in Fig. 3, page 449, 
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For information received thanks are due Madame Barnes; and 
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& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL 

Mr. C. 0. Botmertu, of Malden, Massachusetts, was not only the 
architect of his own fortune, but he was the architect and builder 
of his own house as well. In the work of building he was entirely 
unaided, placing every stone and every beam himself. This would 
not be so surprising if Mr. Bolmerth were as well supplied with 
limbs as other men, but he is not. He has but one arm, and yet 
he has done much better than most men would do with two. The 
house is of stone, with a complete wooden frame inside. It took 
him four years to do the work, during which time he was laid up 
for one year, having sustained serious injuries by a fall of thirty 
feet, from the roof to the first story. 

—General Joseph E. Johnston is one of the best preserved of 
Washington’s octogenarians. He has a fine straight figure, and 
holds himself erect, sitting or standing, riding or walking; he 
dresses in the latest fashion, and with scrupulous neatness. He 
is a great walker, and tramps all over the capital, riding very sel- 
dom except in rainy weather. General Johnston graduated from 
West Point, No. 13 in the class of 1829, in which General Robert 
E. Lee stood No. 2. 

—Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Minister at Washington, 
occupies the big house of his country’s legation, with no one but 
his private secretary for a companion. When the afternoons are 
pleasant, Sir Julian often strolls out into Dupont Circle, which is 
quite near the legation building, and with a book and a cigar 
manages to make himself comfortable, even when the mercury is 
coquetting with the nineties. 

—Fifth Avenue is soon to have another millionaire’s palace. 
Mr. C. P. Huntington has purchased a site at Fifty-seventh Street, 
with a frontage of seventy-five feet on the avenue. As he is the 
last to build, he can, if he has the desire, outstrip all the other 
millionaires on the avenue in the splendor of his home, having 
their houses as examples, or warnings, according to his way of 
looking at them. At present Mr. Huntington lives in a handsome 
though modest mansion on Park Avenue in the winter, while his 
summers are passed in Westchester County, on the Sound. 

—Governor Oliver Ames, of Massachusetts, may be seen almost 
any day on the streets of Boston. He is a stout man, of medium 
height, and wears dark clothes and a silk hat. When walking, 
his head is pushed out a little in front of him, and his eyes are 
upon the sidewalk rather than among the stars. We does not 
look unlike New York’s Chauncey M. Depew, and he wears whiskers 
of the same cut. 

—The “ Francis I. banqueting hall” is what the dining-room in 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s house is called. It is two stories high, and 
wainscoted in old oak. On the south wall is a gallery for mu- 
sicians. Enormous fireplaces ornament the two ends. Opposite 
the main entrance of the room is the famous window by Oudinot, 
representing the meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII. on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

—Colonel Duryea, who commanded the Seventh Regiment in its 
charge upon the mob around the Astor Place Opera-house, May 4, 
1849, may still be seen upon the streets of New, York. He is a 
small man, but at the same time his bearing is altogether military. 
He holds himself stiff and straight, and he moves with a brisk 
step. Colonel Duryea has not the fierce mustaches of the French 
soldier, but wears his neatly trimmed side whiskers after the man- 
ner of the Duke of Wellington. 

—The country-seat of the late John E. Owens, in Maryland, was 
recently sold at public auction for 28,000. The house and 
grounds, consisting of 208 acres, with improvements, cost Mr. 
Owens $125,000. The house alone cost him $60,000. In one 














room was a large walnut bedstead that he had built in the room, 
and which went with the house, as it was too big to be re- 
moved. 

—Senator Morrill, of Vermont, is seventy-nine years old, and 
has represented his State at Washington for thirty-five years. He 


is a well-preserved old gentleman, and bears a striking likeness to 
Charles Sumner. Senator Morrill began his career as a country 
store keeper, at which business he amassed a comfortable for 
tune. 

—The name Jennie 8. Churchill, signed to an account of a trip 
to Russia, and printed in the New Review, stands for Lady Rat 
do}ph Churchill, who was Miss Jennie Jerome, of New York, but 
who since her marriage to the young English statesman has be 
come thoroughly identified with her husband’s country and polities. 
She was the founder of one of the largest political organizations in 
Great Britain, known as the Primrose League, and named in honot 
of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, whose favorite flowet the primrose 
was said to be, though even that tradition is now denied 

—Miss Clara Barton, who has charge of the nurses in the hos- 
pitals at Johnstown, and who is President of the Red Cross Soci 
ety, was once a public-school teacher in Bordentown, New Jersey 
Miss Barton has a treasure box in which she keeps jewels and 





decorations from the crowned heads of Europe, the jewel of the 
American Red Cross, and the Iron Cross of Merit presented by the 
Emperor and Empress o@Germany. Her greatest treasure, how 
ever, is not in this box, but lies in the hearts of the hundreds and 
thousands of soldiers and others whose sufferings have been as 
suaged by her skill and care. 

—Mlle. Clémenceau, the daughter of the famous French politi- 
cian and author—“ the Minister-maker of France,” he is called 
was married recently in Paris. The mother of this young woman 
is an American, but the daughter is wholly French. M. Clémen 
ceau’s marriage has been a particularly happy one, which accounts - 
for his interest in evervthing American. 

—Frederick W. Vanderbilt, the youngest of the millionaire bro- 
thers, has nearly finished his big house at Newport. . It is two 
hundred feet long and eighty feet deep. Old oak is the prin 
cipal wood used in the interior construction of the house, which is 
built of granite. The lawn about the house covers nine acres, and 
stretches along the cliff for fifteen hundred feet. 
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A SCHOOL OF MOTHERHOOD. 
rE \HERE are already established abroad certain schools for mo- 
I thers, in which the duties of motherhood are taught, together 
with all the technicalities of work connected with those duties, and 
various of the moralities of the situation, including not only the 
proper training and treatment of children in other than physical 
matters, but a training also of the mothers themselves in the dif- 
ficult arts of knowing how to refuse, to prohibit, and to punish, 
without injuring either the moral nature of the children or them- 
selves. Unless we are willing to let the state take charge of the 
children eventually and relieve the mothers of their dear duties, as 
some social reformers, so called, have dared to suggest, there are 
plainly things in which these mothers should perfect themselves 
in order to do justice to the children and to the future careers 
of those whose charge they have assumed. Were such schools 
established among ourselves, it would not be the material part of 
the work and duty, in which we should advocate effort half so 
much as the immaterial, that immaterial which, under certain 
views, becomes the one material. All very well as it might be 





and control and sweeten her own temper, how to be transparent 
and truthful as light herself, how to love her race in trying to 
perfect this young member of it, how to be unselfish in the daily 
practice of the art, and in giving the child God to adore, will have 
found God herself. 











THE PEASANTRY OF BELGIUM. 


VERY stolid class of people are-they, if rightly understood 

by travellers; seldom moving about in cheerful manner, 
their dull routine of daily toil most likely chills all tendency to 
mirthfulness; evidently they are not a lively people, even in hol- 
iday seasons, when a little leisure creeps into their hard, mechan- 
ical lives. 

Thrifty they are, careful too in the matter and manner of dress, 
and in the management of household affairs, accepting patiently 
the must-bes of their surroundings ; doubtless, among the children, 
smiles and laughter may often win the day, but they learn early to 
be helpful, and to tread in the economical ways of their parents. 

Caps are universally worn by the women, snowy white, with 
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an object of general ribaldry in the beginning, and became some 
one superior in intellect, if not in person, to most of those about 
him; a man very frequently of undoubted genius, not great or 
masterful or well-born enough possibly to direct the course of em- 
pire or be the crown’s minister, in an age, too, of warriors, but of- 
ten fully capable of understanding and criticising the details of 
state-craft, a man of undaunted courage, and of the readiest wit 
and the sharpest tongue, yet he was put in motley, a jerkin but- 
toned down the back, his head shorn, and a party-colored cap with 
bells and an ass’s ears and a cock’s-comb on it, a stick strung with 
bells and called a bauble placed in his hand, and thus made a 
mockery of already, he was further rendered subject to the inso- 
lence of every silly courtier or page who, as the old saying goes, 
did not know so much in his whole life as the other forgot every 
night. Gradually, however, from this low beginning, the court 
fool became a personage whose powers of entertainment made him 
valued as any great comedian is now by those that can command 
him ; his repartee ceased to be of the ruder and grosser kind, but 
was a refined and amusing pleasantry, caustic and pungent very 
likely, whence he became a person to be feared and appeased, 
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Fig. 1.—Beneatine Sick Gown. 


that the mother should go to school, in order to learn how to cut 
out the little frocks and pinafores, make the little flannels, knit 
the little socks, and that with the least effort and waste conceiv- 
able; very well too that she should be taught how to give the bath, 
to keep the skin wholesome, to judge of the food requisite, and to 
prepare it, to remember the first treatment of the little sicknesses 
before the physician can be summoned, and to make herself a 
competent nurse for such occasion ; and indispensable as it is also 
that she should be informed as well as to the food and sleep and 
exercise necessary for her herself in order to perform her own 
part wholesomely—it is still more absolutely necessary that she 
should be taught also how to treat the child’s propensities toward 
wrong-doing, and to encourage all its tendencies toward well-do- 
ing; what to do if the child’s imagination runs to lying, how not to 
intimidate into lying, how to foster in it generosity, purity, truth, 
steadfastness, sweet temper, love of humanity, and adoration of 
God. And when the mother has learned how to encourage the 
germ of those qualities already existing, to create them possibly 
in their absence, has learned how to teach the child its rightful 
relations to the universe, she will have learned also how to repress 








AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Créretine anp Ixpra Sirk Costume. 


nicely crimped borders, and neatly tied behind the ears. Substan- 
tial gowns and loose dark jackets are their customary garments, 
and every woman has one, and often two, black cloth mantles; 
these are pleated at the neck, and hang in heavy folds to the feet ; 
a satin-lined hood, to draw over the head, completes this sheltering 
“wrap.” 

Very quiet are the men of this class, seldom caring for games 
or sports demanding agility of movement. Their Sunday suits are 
of strong dark cloth, of simple pattern, and are frequently handed 
down from father to son. Their clumsy every-day shoes are then 
exchanged for leather boots, of which they are very proud. 





THE JESTER. 


fQ\HERE has probably never been any greater degradation of 

genius, nor many sights better able to make gods and men 
weep, than the old employment of the court jester. After the 
custom of having a court fool had held sway during many reigns, 
the fool gradually ceased to be the dwarf or imbecile who had been 








Fig. 3.—Gown or Buack VELVET AND FAILye. 


while often he was a creature of pure wit and infinite jest. With 
the advance of civilization, and the opening of the press to the 
people, this class of mind found its opportunity in print, and the 
court fool ceased to exist. 





THE PARASOLE FAMILY. 


WO women and one man of this name distinguished them- 
selves in art matters. Leonardo Parasole executed many 
cuts of plants for the Herbal of Castor Durante, medical adviser 
of Pope Sixtus Fifth; they were engraved by the order of the 
Pontiff. No less conscientious work was done by Isabella Parasole, 
wife of Leonardo; she too gave attention to cuts of plants for a 
Herbal published under authority of Prince Casi. This lady also 
prepared a book on methods of lace-work and embroidery, with 
ornamental illustrations. These she engraved from her-own de- 
signs. 
"Hovcies Parasole, an engraver on wood, has left as her work 
a spirited piece, “The Battle of the Centaurs.” 
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CAST OF 


TILE “ANTIGONE” AT SWARTHMORE, 
OLLEGE girls and their friends, who are 
legion, will look at this picture with es- 
pecial interest. The presentation of a 
Greek play, in which the parts are ren- 
dered in the original language, is an event 
of no little interest, especially when the 
actors are all women; and the recent 
presentation of the Antigone of Sophocles 
by the girl students of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, near Philadelphia, has attracted 
considerable attention among lovers of 
the classics and friends of the higher 
education of women. While there have been occasional plays of 
the kind at some of the larger universities, notably at Harvard, 
where the young men who were in the cast had had something of a 
theatrical training, this is probably the first time that a strictly 
Grecian rendition has been made by American college girls, and 
is certainly the first which has been given any particular notice. 
In the choice of their drama the students were advised by their 
professor, but all the arrangements and the assigning of the parts 
were under the direction of one of the senior girls. 

Probably no better subject for representation could have been 
chosen than the Antigone. It is doubtless one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of the Greek tragedies which have been pre- 
served for us. It is the story of a sister’s devotion, which leads 
her to die rather than be lacking in sisterly duty. The brother of 
the heroine, whose name the play takes, for displeasing the king, 
Creon, was put to death, and according to custom, his body was cast 
out to be prey for the vultures on the Theban plain. Antigone 
first appears in confidential conversation with her sister, Ismene, 
and discloses to her a resolution to defy the king’s command as 
regards her brother’s body, and perform the funeral rites, then 
considered so all-important to the future welfare of the spirit in 
its troublous journey through the darkness. She goes alone and 
carries out her purpose, is detected by the king’s spies, and 
dragged into the presence of Creon. Her appeal here from the 
mortal law to the higher law of morals is one of the most passion- 
ate and yet the most reasoning passages in any written language. 
Even after having lost some of its meaning by translation into 
English, what a force remains ! 











Creon. And didst thou dare to disobey my laws? 
Antigone, Yes, for it was not Zeus who gave them forth; 

Nor Justice, dwelling with the gods above, 

Who traced these laws for all the sons of men. 

Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 

That thou, a mortal man, shouldst overpass 

The unwritten laws of God, that know no change 

They are not of to-day, nor yesterday, 

But live forever; nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. 





Despite the appeal, Antigone is sentenced to a living tomb, and 
is carried away to the cave where she is to be buried alive. But 
Sophocles, not content with this tragedy, brings upon the king the 
penalty for disregarding the “unwritten law” of filial love. His 
son, Haemon, forces his way into Antigone’s cave, and dies upon 
the form of his betrothed, already dead by her own hand. The 
king is bemoaning this loss when a messenger brings the tidings 
of the suicide of Eurydice, the queen, in insane despair for her 
child. The close, which depicts the now doubled grief of Creon, 
almost wins sympathy for the cruel monarch, so effective is the 
representation. 

The rendering of these difficult parts by the Swarthmore girls 
was voted by critics and Greek scholars to have been very success- 


“ANTIGONE” 





ful, the stage effect in the plain college hall was good, and the 
recitation of the musical Grecian text was distinct and emotional. 
The choruses, chanted in mind by a band of Theban elders, but in 
reality by handsome young women, were set to music by the stu- 
dents, and sung very pleasingly. The costumes—a fair idea of 
which may be guined from the picture, a beautiful study of girl- 
hood at its best, were bright and beautiful. Their effect was care- 
fully studied, and closely imitated the rich embroidery, the colors, 
and the graceful lines of the old Grecian dress. The easy gather- 
ing of the robes at the shoulders and their flowing symmetry com- 
bined with pretty faces to present to classical students among the 
spectators a realistic drama, and to others, who had failed to mas- 
ter Sophocles’s silvery verses, it was a succession of beautiful pan- 
tomimes, 

In the picture, which reproduces the actors and costumes as 
faithfully as black and white can substitute a pretty medley of 
faces and colorings, we have in the foreground the king, with his 
golden crown and antique sandals, arrayed in sombre colors; the 
queen, Eurydice, at his right, in pale pink; and in a little group 
of three at his left is Antigone, in yellow and gold, with her lover, 
Haemon, on the one hand, and her sister, Ismene, supplicating her 
upon the other. The other figures in the group are the singers of 
the chorus, their hair gray with powder, the attendants, and the 
messengers, all in beautiful colors, and with their graceful Grecian 
head-bands. WituiaM C. Sprout, 





LAWN PARTIES. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

4 ig general conception of a lawn party is wide in its range. 

To one set of people it means a féle champétre, with a mar- 
quee, a band, an elaborate “spread,” comprising hot and cold 
meats, boned turkey, whole salmon, salads of many kinds, ices, 
charlottes, jellies, wines, served by white-jacketed waiters to ele- 
gantly arrayed guests, who stroll through a park that is gorgeous- 
ly decorated with bunting, colored lamps, Japanese lanterns, and 
the like. A dance is included in the entertainment, and a display 
of fireworks concludes the programme. 

In another circle of society the mention of a garden party 
brings up quite another vision—suggestions of small gardens, am- 
bitious of being considered grounds, of sandwiches, cake, lemon- 
ade, and similar simple “refreshments,” that do not leave a suffi- 
ciently agreeable impression upon people’s minds to awaken any 
desire for a repetition of the experience. 

Between these two extremes there is a pleasant medium, enticing 
to all those who wish to take advantage of the iovely summer 
days, and gather their friends about them for a little social relax- 
ation. House parties of almost any sort are a weariness to the 
flesh in the warm weather. The gas-heated rooms, the fashionable 
attire, the upholstered chairs, the very walls that keep out the 
breath of heaven, become distasteful. Far more delightful is it to 
lounge in a wicker chair on the turf in the shade of a tree, with the 
sunset glory or the rising moon for illumination, aided, if necessary, 
by a few Japanese lanterns swung from the boughs or in the porch. 

Much judgment must be exercised in bidding guests to such an 
affair. The halt, maimed, and blind, speaking figuratively, must 
be among the excluded ones. Those tormentors of themselves 
and of every one near them who fear that the ground is damp, 
the evening air malarious, who shudder at spiders and shriek at 
June- bugs, should not be included in the list of friends who 
are to sup on the lawn. Even those who are made miserable 
beyond endurance by mosquitoes should be debarred the pleasures 
of the lawn party. For while the attacks of New Jersey’s heraldic 
emblem do not confer delight on any one, the would-be partici- 
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AT SWARTHMORE CULLEGE.—From a PuoroGrara By Guegrt & Bacon, PHILADELPHIA. 


pators in a/ fresco entertainments in that State and on Long Island 
must make up their minds to submit patiently to such inconven 
iences, and to take for a motto upon these occasions, “ Live and 
let live.” 

Having composed the list of friends who, from their 
sprightliness, good-nature, and facility for adapting themselves to 
circumstances, are desirable agents in securing the success of the 
lawn party, the hostess must next proceed to the consideration of 
the material comforts with which the convives are to be regaled. 
The people who can put the whole affair into the hands of a ca 
terer are not many, and even those who can, lose for their supper 
a certain delicacy of flavoring, an wnuswalness, that is impossible 
to attain with viands prepared by wholesale. 

The epicure who is accustomed to hotel and restaurant fare 
knows full well the superiority of any repast where everything 
is done in the house; that is, if it is done well. Unless one has 
a very accomplished cook, trained by one’s own hand, it is hardly 
safe to trust the concoction of the choicest dishes to her skill 
The eye and touch of the mistress are needed, and to her taste 
must be due that spicing and flavoring that make a dish a success. 
In the matter of the addition of wine, spices, herbs, etc., one real 
izes that there is only one point of perfection, and that to stop 
below or to go beyond that, means failure. 

“Oh, the litthe more, and how much: it is, and the little less, and 
what worlds away,” from being a gastronomic triumph! 

Too much should not be attempted for supper. 


those 


A galantine or 
a mould of jellied chicken, a plate of cold meat, a salad, thin bread 
and butter, or finger-roll sandwiches, ices, light cakes, fruit, are 
eatables enough. As beverages there may be iced coffee and tea, 
or lemonade for the prohibitionists, and a bow] of claret punch for 
those who have a desire for the cup that not only cheers but also 
stimulates. 

The preparation of such a supper need not be burdensome. 
Much of the work can be done early in the morning, thus leaving 
the afternoon free for the arranging of china, glass, and napery, 
and for the finishing touches that are indispensable, and can only 
be performed by the hands that 

The galantine must be made the d The 
foundation for it is a long breast of veal or lamb, about eight 
inches wide, carefully boned, and freed from all bits of gristle 
and fat. Upon this long strip of meat must be spread a force- 
meat of three parts of chopped salt pork to one part of fine bread- 
crumbs, highly seasoned with onion, minced very small, summer- 


are backed by brains. 


iy before the party. 


savory, parsley, sweet-marjoram, thyme, allspice, pepper, a little 
mace or nutmeg, and lemon juice at A table-spoonful 
of mushroom catsup or Worcestershire sauce is a pleasant addi- 
tion. The pork precludes the need of salt. Slices of ham, tongue, 
or cold fowl may be laid on top of the force-meat, and here and 
there may be placed mushrooms and stoned olives. 

The strip of meat with its lining must next be rolled up length- 
wise, quite tightly, and bound about snugly with a piece of stout 
muslin. Lay this roll in the bottom of a good-sized pot, together 
with the trimmings of the meat and a well-cracked knuckle of 
veal. Put with these a small carrot, a turnip, and an onion, all 
sliced, a bunch of parsley, two bay leaves, and a liberal seasoning 
of herbs. If a few celery stalks cannot be obtained to add to 
these, use celery seed in their stead. Sult with judgment. Cover 
all with cold water, and place the pot where it will come slowly to 
a boil. Let a gentle simmering be kept up for four hours; then 
set the pot aside, and let the meat cool in the liquor. 

When both are perfectly cold, take out the meat, and wrap an 
other cloth about it as tightly as it can be drawn, as the meat will 
have shrunk away from the first binding. Place the roll between 
two tins, weighting the upper one heavily, and leave it thus over, 
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night. The next morning strain the liquor, and 
return it to the fire with a half-boxful of gela- 
tine which has soaked two hours in a cupful of 
water, and heat all to boiling, stirring until the 
gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. Throw in the 
crushed shell and white of an egg, mixed with a 
little cold water, boil up once, and as soon as 
the scum has risen to the top, strain the liquid 
through a cloth, without squeezing, Stir in a 
half-cupful of sherry, two table-spoonfuls of vin- 
egar—tarragon vinegar, if you have it—and salt, 
if it is needed. 

Select a brick-shaped bread pan, large enough 
to hold the roll without its touching the sides. 
Wet this with cold water, and pour-into it enough 
of the liquid jelly to cover the bottom well. 
When this is tolerably firm, unswathe the galan- 
tine, lay it in the pan, and pour the remaining 
jelly over and around it. Turn out when per- 
fectly cold, and slice crosswise. This is a deli- 
cious and attractive dish. 

Jellied chicken is easily prepared. Boil a fowl 
until the flesh will slip off the bones. Cut it into 
neat pieces, rejecting all bits of skin. Prepare 
the jelly from the soup liquor in the same man- 
ner as for the galantine. When the layer in the 
bottom of the mould is firm, arrange on it pieces 
of chicken, rings of hard-boiled egg, overlapping 
each other, and,if you wish,a few mushrooms 
and stoned olives. Pourin more jelly, and when 
this is hard, add another layer of chicken, and 
proceed thus until all the materials are used up, 
taking pains to so dispose the olives, egg, and 
mushrooms along the sides of the mould that the 
shape may present an inviting appearance when 
it is turned out on the platter. Both this dish 
and the galantine should be garnished with 
cresses, lettuce, or nasturtium leaves and blos- 
soms. 

There is such an infinite variety of salads that 





it is hard to make a choice among them. Chicken, | 
lobster, egg, shrimp, tomato, salmon, and several | 
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fish salads are all good. A very appetizing dish | 
is prepared by arranging upon a bed of lettuce | 


leaves cold boiled halibut, or other firm white fish, 
cut into neat squares, and garnishing it with sar- 
dines. A piece of fish and a sardine with lettuce 
are served to each person, and a couple of sar- 
dines are rubbed fine and mixed with the mayon- 
naise that is passed to each person. 

The formula for making mayonnaise has been 
so fully given, and so often repeated by various 
writers, that it seems as though there could be no 
reason why every one should not be familiar with 
the process. Still, for the sake of those who 
have not yet attained perfection in this dainty, 
the directions are given here. 

The first requisite is perfect coldness of uten- 
sils and materials. The eggs, oil, vinegar, bowl, 
and egg-beater should be on the ice for an hour 
or more before they are used. When the work 
is begun,the bowl in which the mixing is to be 
done should be set in a pan of ice-water, in the 
coolest corner of the kitchen. The yolks of two 
eggs, drained clear of the whites, should be 
dropped into the bowl, and mingled with a few 
turns of the egg-beater. To these must now be 
added a couple of drops-——no more—of the best 
salad oil, and these must be stirred in with a full 
minute’s revolution of the beater. Two more 
drops, another minute’s whipping, and so on, for 
ten minutes. Then the quantity of oil may be 
increased to five or six drops at a time. Be care- 
ful to beat vigorously between these additions. 
Soon the mixture will begin to thicken, and now 
the oil may be put in by the teaspoonful, whip- 
ping it in thoroughly, until the mayonnaise has 
reached such a consistency that the egg-beater 
moves with difficulty. A teaspoonful of vinegar 
thins it a little, and then more oil is again added. 
Thus the work goes on until the requisite amount 
of dressing, of the thickness of very rich cream, 
is ready. A pint of oil may be used to every egg, 
and vinegar enough to keep the mayonnaise at 
the desired consistency. At the last, salt to taste, 
and a little white pepper may be stirred in, and 
the whole is then to be set on the ice until it is 
needed. 

The entire operation is so simple that it is 
strange it should be considered such an under- 
taking by 80 many people. Strict adherence to 
the directions given above will invariably insure 
success. 

Chicken, !obster, or shrimp salad should always 
be treated to a dressing of pepper and salt to 
taste, and equal parts of oil and vinegar, before 
the mayonnaise is poured over it. A few sliced 
mushrooms form an agreeable addition to either 
lobster or chicken salad. 

Ices are best ordered from a good caterer, un- 
less one is where ice and labor are cheap and 
plenty. Or one may prepare the creams at home, 
and send them to the confectioner’s to be frozen. 
Such varieties as crushed strawberry, raspberry, 
or huckleberry, chopped pineapple, peach, or lem- 
on ice-cream, or as “fruit surprise,” or cream 
with grated cocoa-nut frozen in, make a pleasant 
change from the stereotyped combinations fur- 
nished by-the majority of confectioners, 

The commissary department off her mind, the 
hostess may turn her attention to the arrange- 
ment of furniture, etc., for the reception of her 
guests, ll in one’s power should be done to 
convert the lawn into a charming open-air draw- 
ing-room. The grass should be raked and swept 
free of sticks and leaves, and carefully rolled. 
Rugs should be laid about here and there on the 
turf, groups of chairs placed in shady spots, and 
two or three hammocks swung. All means of 
entertainment, in the line of tennis, croquet, or 
archery, should be in readiness. Unless the gar- 
den beds are in a flourishing condition, pots of 
blooming or foliage plants should be set in nooks 
where they will decorate to the best advantage. 
Big jars full of such large showy flowers as dai- 
sies, coreopsis, wild orchis, golden-rod, or what- 
ever otber blossom happens to be in season at 
the time, should stand on the veranda, while the 
more delicate flowers should fill the vases in the 





house. Brakes and ferns of all sorts are valuable 
means of adornment upon such an occasion. 

If it is awkward to balance a plate and cup on 
the lap at in-door parties, it is doubly difficult when 
the yielding character of the turf renders one’s 
chair a little uncertain in its stability. Therefore 
a number of small tables should be provided, 
around which three or four persons can gather, 
and which may serve to hold glasses and plates 
not in actual use. 

On a large tuble at one side should be arranged 
the refreshments from which the guests are to be 
served. The meats should be on platters, the 
salad arranged in shallow bowls, the sandwiches 
or rolls, piled on plates, spread with pretty fringed 
doilies, the cake disposed in the same manner. 
Plates and napkins should be in readiness. 

If it is not desirable to have the maids, in neat 
white caps and aprons, wait upon the visitors, 
there should be an understanding with some of 
the most intimate friends among the younger 
guests, that they are to take charge of this part 
of the entertainment. Some responsible person 
should be placed at the head of affairs, and upon 
her it must devolve to see that each plate is prop- 
erly filled. It saves trouble to place such solids 
as galantine, jellied chicken, and salad upon each 
plate before it leaves the large table, but cold 
meat, sandwiches, bread, cake, and fruit should 
be passed to each guest. The fruit may be taste- 
fully arranged in a rustic or silver basket, and 
this decorated with leaves and a few flowers. 
Ices or creams and all beverages should be served 
from the side, not passed. The glasses should 
be filled with cracked ice before the coffee, tea, 
lemonade, or claret-cup is poured into them. 

Very dainty favors for an affair of this sort may 
be made of birch bark, in a region where this can 
be obtained. Napkin-rings, tiny canoes, cups, 
plates, autograph albums, blotters, pen - wiper 
covers, are all odd and pretty. In the absence 
of anything of this kind, boutonniéres for the 
gentlemen and bouquets de corsage for the ladies 
may be substituted. These may be arranged in 
a large bowl or basket, and passed as either a 
first or a last course. 

Unless the guests are invited especially for 
some amusement, such as tennis or croquet, it is 
not best to delay the supper too long after their 
arrival, If the hour of the invitation is half af- 
ter five, supper should not be served much later 
than six. After the repast is cleared away, the 
guests are in a comfortable frame of mind and 
body, ready to enjoy pleasant chat as they lounge 
on the grass or in comfortable chairs, or stroll 
about the grounds, Always, if possible, choose 
the time for a lawn party with reference to the 
moon, Its silvery light softens the most prosaic 
surroundings and the least comely features, and 
lends a charm no artificial lights can confer. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 
“MISS BRADLEY AT HOME.” 


HILE Errington spoke with quiet but im- 
pressive earnestness, a perverse spirit en- 
tered into Katherine Liddell. Here was this man, 
sailing triumphantly on the crest of good-fortune, 
about to ally himself to a woman—good, certain- 
ly, and suited to him—but also rich enough to 
set him above all care and money troubles, ur- 
ging counsels of perfection on her. Why was she 
to be advised to reject a man who certainly loved 
her by one who only felt a temperate and conde- 
scending friendship for her? How could he judge 
what amount of influence De Burgh’s affection 
for herself might give her ? 

“T ought to feel deeply grateful to you for 
overstepping the limits of conventionality, in order 
to give me what is no doubt sound advice.” 

“Do you mean that as a rebuke?” asked Er- 
rington, leaning a little forward to look into her 
eyes. “Do you not think that a friendship 
founded, as ours is, on most exceptional and un- 
conventional circumstances, gives me a sort of 
right to speak of matters which may prove of the 
last importance to you? You cannot realize how 
deeply interested I am in your welfare—how ar- 
dently I desire your happiness.” The sincerity 
of his tone thrilled Katherine with pain and 
pleasure. It was delightful to hear him speak 
thus, yet it would be better for her never to hear 
his voice again. 

“J dare say I am petulant,” she said, looking 
down, “and you are generally right; but don’t 
you think in this case you are looking too far 
ahead, and attributing motives to Lord de Burgh 
of which he may be quite innocent?” 

“Of that you are the best judge,” returned Er- 
rington, coldly, and silence fell upon them—a 
silence which Katherine felt to be so awkward, 
that she rose, saying, “I must find Mrs. Need- 
ham; she will wonder where I am.” And Er- 
rington making no objection, they strolled slowly 
toward the front of the house, where most of the 
visitors were standing or sitting about. 

There they soon discovered Mrs. Needham in 
lively conversation with Lord de Burgh, who was 
a good deal observed by those present, as his 
name and position were now well known to al- 
most all of Mrs. Needham’s set. He turned 
quickly to greet Katherine, and spoke not too 
cordially to Errington, who, after some talk with 
Mrs. Needham, quietly withdrew, and kept rather 
closely to Angela’s side. 

The rest of the afternoon was spoiled for Kath- 
erine by a sense of irritation with Lord de Burgh, 
who scarcely left her, thereby making her so con- 
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spicuous that she could hardly refrain from tell- 
ing him. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked De 
Burgh, as they walked together behind Mrs. 
Needham to the gate, where the carriage await- 
ed them. ‘Do you know you have hardly said 
a civil word to me? What have I done?” 

“You are mistaken. I never meant to be un- 
civil. I am only tired, and I have rather a head- 
ache.” 

“You often have headaches. 
the ache is in your head?” 

“No, I am not,” said Katherine, frankly. 
“Don’t you know what it is to be out of sorts ?” 

“Don’t I, though! If that’s what ails you, I 
can understand you well enough. I wish you 
would let me prescribe for you—a nice long 
wandering through Switzerland, over some of 
the old passes into Italy (they are more delicigus 
than ever now they are deserted), and then a 
winter in Rome.” 

“Thank you,” returned Katherine, laughing. 
“Perhaps you might also recommend horse ex- 
ercise on an Arab steed.” 

“Yes, I should. You would look stunning in 
a habit.” 

“Dreams, idle dreams, Lord de Burgh. I shall 
be all right to-morrow.” 

“T intend to come and see if you are,” he re- 
turned, significantly. 

“To-morrow I shall be out all the afternoon,” 
said Katherine, quickly. 

“Some other day, then,” he replied, with reso- 
lution. 

“Good-morning, Lord de Burgh; or, rather, 
good-evening, for it is seven o’clock,” said Mrs. 
Needham, “Charming place, isn’t it ?” 

“Very nice, indeed. I suppose I have the 
freedom of the house now, through your favor ?” 

“Certainly. Good-by. Come and see us 
soon.” 

‘“May I?” he whispered, as he handed Kath- 
erine into the carriage. She smiled and shook 
her head, looking so sweet and arch that De 
Burgh could not help pressing her hand hard, as 
he muttered something of which she could only 
catch the word “ mischief.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Needham, when they had 
left the villa behind, and she had succeeded in 
wrapping a woollen scarf closely round her 
throat, for the evening had grown chill, “I knew 
I was right all along, and now old Bradley him- 
self has as good as told me that Angela is en- 
gaged to Errington.” 

“ Indeed !” said the lady who shared their con- 
veyance. ‘“ What did he say ?” 

“He was sitting with me on the lawn, and 
Miss Bradley went past between Errington and 
that tall, military-looking man who did not seem 
to know any one. So I just remarked, ‘What a 
distinguished sort of person Mr. Errington is’ ; 
and Bradley, looking after him in an exulting 
sort of way, said: ‘ Distinguished! I believe you. 
That man, ma’am (you know his style), will be in 
the front rank before long. I recognized his 
power from the first, and, what’s more, so did 
Angela. Iam going to give a proof of my con- 
fidence in him that will astonish every one. 
You'll hear of it in a week or two.’ Now what 
ean that mean but that he is going to trust his 
daughter to him. You see, Errington is like a 
son of the house. I am heartily glad, for I have 
reason to know that he has been greatly attached 
to her a considerable time, and they are admira- 
bly suited.” 

“ Well, he is a very lucky fellow. Independent 
of all the money Bradley has made, this new 
magazine of his is a splendid property.” 

And Katherine, listening in silence, told her- 
self that one chapter of her life was closed for- 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
“TLL MET.” 


A note from Mrs. Ormonde next morning in- 
formed Katherine that she had returned to Cas- 
tleford, and recorded her deep regret that she 
could not call before leaving town, but that time 
was too short, although they had delayed their 
departure for a couple of days. ‘ We met Lord 
de Burgh at Lady Mary Vincent’s. You can’t 
think what a fuss she made about him. I re- 
member when she would not let him inside her 
doors. He is odder and more abrupt than ever. 
He told me he was going to meet you at Mrs. 
Needham’s, and said hers was the only house in 
London worth going to. I suspect there is great 
fortune in store for you, Katie, and no friend will 
rejoice at it more warmly than I shall. Do write 
and tell me all about everything; it is frightfully 
dull down here. Your ever-attached sister, Apa.” 

Beyond a passing sensation of annoyance that 
De Burgh should make a display of his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs, Needham and herself, this epistle 
made no impression on Katherine, who was glad 
to have an unusual amount of work for Mrs. 
Needham, who had started, or, rather, promised 
her assistance in starting, a new scheme for ex- 
tracting wax-candle out of peat. Respecting this 
she was immensely sanguine. For the first time 
in her life she was to be properly remunerated 
for her trouble, and in a year or two would make 
her fortune. 

The day flew past with welcome rapidity, and 
in the evening Katherine was swept off to a “ first- 
night representation,” which, though by no means 
first-rate, helped to draw Katherine out of herself, 
and helped her to vanquish vain regrets. 

“You'll make a dozen copies of those notes, 
please, dear,” said Mrs. Needham, as she stood 
dressed to go out after an early luncheon the 
following day, “and I'll sign them when I come 
in. Then there is the notice of the play for my 
‘Dullertown letter,’ and be sure you send those 
extracts from the Weekly Review to Angela Brad- 
ley. You know allthe rest. IfIam not at home 
by seven, don’t wait dinner for me.” 





Katherine had scarcely settled to her task 
when the servant entered, to say that Lord de 
Burgh would be glad to speak to her, as he had 
a message from Mrs. Needham. 

“ How strange !”” murmured Katherine, adding, 
aloud, “ Then show him in.” 

“T have just met Mrs. Needham, and she told 
me to give you this,” said De Burgh, handing a 
card to Katherine, as soon as she had shaken 
hands with him. It was one of her own cards, 
and on the back was scribbled, “ Don’t mind the 
notes.” 

“How extraordinary!” cried Katherine. “I 
thought they were of the last importance. What 
did she say to you? You must have met her al- 
most directly she went out.” 

“T think I did. I was coming through the 
narrow part of Kensington, and was stopped by 
a block. Just caught sight of your chief, and 
jumped out of my cab to have a word with her. 
re told me I should find you, and gave me 
that.” 

Katherine looked perplexedly at the card while 
De Burgh went on: “So this is the tremendous 
laboratory where Mrs. Needham forges her thun- 
der-bolts,” looking round with some curiosity. 

“And J forge my thunder-bolts,” said Kath- 
erine, laughing. 

“Thunder-bolts !” echoed De Burgh, looking 
keenly at her. “No! where you launch the light- 
ning that either withers or kindles life-giving 
flames.” 

“Really, Lord de Burgh, you are positively po- 
etical! Inever dreamed of your developing this 
faculty, when you tried to teach me how to drive 
at Castleford.” 

“No, it did not exist then. Now I want to 
tell you of the cause of its growth. You have 
silenced me often enough. To-day I will speak 
—Katherine—” 

“If you please, ’m, there’s twopence to pay,” 
said the demure Ford, advancing with a letter. 

Half amused and partly relieved by the inter- 
ruption, Katherine sought for and produced the 
requisite coin, and then took the letter with a 
look of some anxiety. “It is my own writing,” 
she said. “It is one of the envelopes I left with 
Cis.” Opening it and glancing at the contents, 
her color rose and her bosom heaved. 

“Oh, do look at this !” she cried ; and De Burgh 
rose and read over her shoulder : 


“Dear Avuntiz,—I hope you are quite vvell. 
We have had a dreadful row! Charlie could 
not say his lesson, so Mr. Sells roared at him 
like a bull. Charlie got into one of his fits, you 
know, and then he burst out laughing. Mr. Sells 
went into such arage! He laid hold of him and 
whipped him all over, and I ran to break the 
cane. I hit his nose with my head so hard that 
the blood came. I was glad to see the blood. 
Then they locked us both up. I have no stamp. 
Do come and take us away—do, do, do! 

“Your loving Cis. 

“P.S.—If you do not come we'll run away to 
the gypsies on the common.” 


“The scoundrel! I'll go and thrash him with- 
in an inch of his life!” cried De Burgh, when 
they had finished this epistle. 

“I should like to do it myself!” said Kath- 
erine, in a low fierce tone, starting up and crush- 
ing the letter in an angry grip. 

“By Jove! I wish you could. 
punish him pretty severely,” 
admiringly. 

“T must go—go at once,” continued Kather- 
ine, her lips trembling, her lustrous eyes filling. 
“Think of the tender, fragile, sweet boy, who 
is an angel in nature, beaten by a dog like that! 
Lord De Burgh, I must leave you. I must go at 
once.” 

“Yes, of course,” said De Burgh, standing be- 
tween her and the door; “but not alone. May 
I come with you ?” 

Katherine paused and put her hand to her 
head. “No; I think you had better not.” 

“T will do whatever you like. Take Miss Payne 
with you—she is a shrewd woinan—and consult 
with her what you had better do. Shall you re- 
move the boys ?” 

She paused again before replying, looking rap- 
idly, despairingly around. These changes had cost 
her a good deal, and she had not much to go on 
with, unless she broke into the deposit which 
she hoped to preserve intact for a long time to 
come. 

“T do not know where to put them,” she said; 
and there was a sound of tears in her voice. 

“You can do whatever you choose,” said De 
Burgh, emphatically ;“‘ only while you are driv- 
ing down to this confounded place make up your 
mind what to do. I wish you would feel your- 
self free to do anything or pay anything. While 
you are dressing I will go round to Miss Payne 
and bring her back with me. Then you must 
take my carriage; it will save time. And don’t 
exaggerate the effects of this whipping; a few 
impatient cuts with a cane over his jacket, could 
not hurt him much.” 

“Hurt him—no! Crush and terrify him—yes ! 
It will be months before he can forget it. And 
I told the head-master of Charlie’s peculiarly 
nervous temperament. This man seems to be 
an assistant. I will take your advice, Lord de 
Burgh, and make some plan with Miss Payne. 
I hope she will be able to come.” 

“She must! she shall!” cried De Burgh, im- 
petuously. “I shall return in half an hour ;” 
and he hastily left the room. 

By the time Katherine had put on her out- 
door dress and written an explanatory line to 
Mrs. Needham, De Burgh had returned with Miss 
Payne. 

“You must tell me all about it as we go along,” 
said that lady, as Katherine took her place be- 
side her; “and you must do nothing rash.” 

“Oh no; if I can only prevent a recurrence of 
such a scene! I am most grateful to you for 
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your kind help, Lord de Burgh. 
know how things are settled.” 

“Thank you! I shall be glad of a line; but I 
shall call to-morrow to hear a full and true ac- 
count. Now, what’s the name of the place ?” 

“Birch Grove, Wandsworth Common.” 

De Burgh gave the necessary directions, and 
the big black horse tossed up his head and 
dashed off at a swift trot. 

Deep was the discussion which ensued, and 
which ended in deciding that they would be 
guided by circumstances. 

The arrival of Miss Liddell was evidently most 
unexpected. She and her companion were shown 
into the guest parlor, where, after a while, Mr. 
Lockwood, the principal, made his appearance. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Lid- 
dell. May I ask the reason of your visit ?” 

Whereupon Katherine spoke more temperate- 
ly than Miss Payne expected, describing Cecil’s 
letter and reminding him that she had fully ex- 
plained Charlie’s nervous weakness, and stating 
that if she cold not be assured such treatment 
should not oceur again she must. remove the boy. 

The “dominie,” apparently touched by her 
tone, answered with equal frankness: He had 
been called away by unavoidable business at the 
beginning of the term, and had forgotten to 
warn his assistant respecting Liddell minor. He 
regretted the incident; indeed, he had intended 
to inform Miss Liddell of the unfortunate occur- 
rence, but extreme occupation must plead his 
excuse, Miss Liddell might be sure that it 
should never happen again. Indeed, her neph- 
ews were Very promising boys — the youngest 
a little young for his school; but it was all the 
better for him to be accustomed t< a higher stand- 
ard. He hoped, now that this unpleasantness 
was over, all would go on well. 

“T hope so, Mr. Lockwood,” returned Kather- 
ine; “ but should my nephew be again punished 
for what he cannot help, I shall immediately re- 
move him and his brother.” 

“So I understand, madam,” said the school- 
master, who was visibly much annoyed by the 
whole affair. “I presume you would like to see 
the boys.” 

“Yes, certainly. Will you be so good as to 
grant them a half-holiday ?” 

This was agreed to, and in a few minutes Cis 
and Charlie were hanging round their aunt. 

“Oh, auntie dear, have you come to take us 
away ?” 

“No, dears; but I have talked to Mr. Lock- 
wood.” And she explained the fact that Mr. 
Sells did not know that Charlie’s laughter was 
involuntary. The poor little fellow did not com- 
plain of his aunt's decision. He first laid his 
head on her shoulder and cried silently. This 
was worse than any other line of conduct. Cis 
declared his intention of running away forthwith. 
However, when matters were laid before him, 
and the joys of a half-holiday set forth, he con- 
sented to try “ Old Sells” a little longer, and then 
Katherine took them back to Wilton Street, 
where they spent a quiet, happy afternoon with 
their aunt, to whom they poured out their hearts, 
and were finally taken back by the polite Fran- 
cois. 

“You are the kindest of much-enduring em- 
ployers,” said, Katherine, gratefully, when she 
joined Mrs, Needham at dinner. “I earnestly 
hope my sudden desertion has not inconven- 
ienced you? Now I am ready to work far.into 
the night to make up for lost time.” 

“Oh, you need not do that. I changed my 
plans after I met Lord de Burgh, and came home 
to write here. Now tell me all about those poor 
dears, and that brute of a master.” 

& * * * *¥ * 

The excitement of this expedition over, Kath- 
erine felt rather depressed and nervous the next 
morning. She dreaded Lord de Burgh’s visit, 
yet did not absolutely wish to avoid it. It was 
due to him that the sort of probation which he 
had voluntarily instituted should come to an end. 
She could not allow herself to be made conspicu- 
ous by the constant attentions, of a man who was 
known to be about the best match in London. 
Yet she was genuinely sorry to lose him as a 
friend. He had been so kind and thoughtful 
about the boys too. Well, she would be frank 
and sympathetic, and soften her refusal as much 
as possible. How she wished it was over! She 
found writing an impossible task, and Mrs. Need- 
ham, noticing her restlessness, observed, with a 
grave smile: “I expect you will have some very 
good news for me this afternoon. I am going 
out to luncheon.” 

“No, dear Mrs. Needham, I do not think I 
shall,” returned Katherine. “I fear—” 

“Lord de Burgh is in the drawing-room,” said 
the parlor-maid. 

“Go, Katherine,” cried Mrs. Needham, and 
don’t tell me there is any doubt about your hav- 
ing good news. You deserve bread and water 
for the rest of your natural life if you don’t take 
the goods the gods provide.” Katherine hesi- 
tated, smiled miserably, and left the room, 

“Well, and how did you find the poor little 
chap ?”’ were De Burgh’s first words. “ There’s 
nothing wrong, I hope? You look as white as a 
ghost, and your hand is quite cold,” placing his 
left upon it as it lay in his grasp. “The boys 
are well ?” 

“Yes, quite well, and. reconciled, with some 
difficulty, to remain where they are,” she return- 
ed, disengaging herself, and sinking rather than 
sitting down into a corner of the sofa nearest her. 

“Then what has upset you? I suppose,” soft- 
ening his voice, “the whole thing was too much 
for you.” 

“T dare say I excited myself more than I'need 
have done; but I think my little Charlie is safe 
for the future.” 

“Do you know that it makes me half mad to 
see that look of distress in your sweet eyes—to 
see the color fading out of your cheeks! Kath- 
erine, I can’t hold my tongue any longer. I 


I will let you 





thought I was far gone when I used to count the 
days between my visits to Sandbourne. I am a 
good deal worse, now that you have let me bea 
sort of chum, Life without you is something I 
don’t care to face—I don’t indeed. Why don’t 
you make up your mind to take me for better, for 
worse? I'll try and be all better. Just think 
how happy we might be! Those boys should 
have the best training money or care could get, 
and, Katherine, I’m not a bad fellow. You know 
me better now, and you must feel that I should 
never be a bad fellow to you.” 

“You are a very good fellow, Lord de Burgh. 
That I quite believe; but (it pains me so much 
to say it) I really do not love you as I ought, and 
unless I do love I dare not marry.” 

“Why not ?—that is, if you don’t love some 
other fellow. Will you tell me if any man stands 
in my way ?” 

“No, indeed, Lord de Burgh. Whom could I 
love ?” 

“That is impossible to say. However, your 
word is enough. If vour heart is free, why not 
let me try to win it? And the opportunities 
afforded by matrimony are endless. You are the 
sort of woman who would be faithful to whatever 
you undertook, and when you saw me day by day 
living for you, and you only, you’d grow to love 
me. Just think of the boys running wild as 
hares in the holidays, and, by Heaven! my head 
reels at the idea of such a heaven of happi- 
ness !”” 

“T am a wretch, I know,” said Katherine, the 
tears in’ her eyes, her voice breaking; “but I 
know myself. I am a very lawless individual, 
and you had better not urge me.” 

“What is your objection to me? I haven't 
been a saint; but I have never done anything I 
am ashamed of. Why do you shrink from life 
with me? Come, cast your doubts to the winds. 
Give me your sweet self. There is no one to love 
you as I do; and I swear your life shall be a 
summer holiday !” 

His words struck her with sudden conviction. 
It was true there was no one to love her as he 
did. And what a tower of refuge he would be to 
the boys! Why should she not think of him? 
He had been very true to her. Why should she 
not drive out the haunting image of the man who 
did not love her by the living presence of the 
man who did? But if she accepted him she 
must confess her crime. She could not keep 
such an act hidden from the man who was ready 
to give his life to her. How awful this would 
be, and he might reject her! Then her fate would 
be decided for her. 

Lord de Burgh saw that she hesitated, and 
pressed her eagerly for a decision. ‘“ You de- 
serve so much gratitude for your kindness, your 
faithfulness, that—oh, do let me think!” cover- 
ing up her face with her hands. “It is such a 
tremendous matter to decide !” 

“Yes, of course you shall think as much as 
ever you like !” cried De Burgh, rapturously, tell- 
ing himself that “She who deliberates is lost.” 
“Take your own time, only don’t say ‘no/’” fero- 
ciously. “Reflect on the immense happiness you 
can bestow, the good you can do. Why do you 
shiver, my darling? If you wish it, I'll go now, 
this moment, and [ll not show my face till—till 
the day after to-morrow, if you like.” 

“The day after to-morrow? That is but a 
short space to decide so momentous a question.” 

“Tf you can’t make up your mind in twenty- 
four hours, neither can you in two hundred and 
forty. I don’t want to hurry you, but you must 
have some consideration for me. Imagine my 
state of mind. Why, Ill be on the rack till we 
meet again. I faney a conscientious woman is 
about the cruelest creature that walks. However, 
I'll stick to my promise. I will not intrude on 
you till the day after to-morrow. Then I will 
come at eleven o’clock for your answer, and, Kath- 
erine, my: love, my life, it must be ‘ yes.’ ” 

He took and kissed her hand more than once, 
then he went swiftly away. 

The hours which succeeded were painfully agi- 
tated. Katherine felt that De Burgh had every 
right to consider himself virtually accepted. She 
liked him; yes, certainly, she liked him, and 
might have loved him but for her irresistible, 
unreasonable, unmaidenly attachment to Erring- 
ton. If she made up her mind to marry bim, 
that would fill her heart and relieve it from the 
dull aching which had strained it so long. Once 
a wife, she would never give a thought save to 
her own husband. But before she reached the 
profound, nay, death-like, peace of such a posi- 
tion, she must tell her story to De Burgh; and 
how would he take it? With all his ruggedness 
he had a keen and delicate sense of honor. Still, 
she felt that his passion for her would overcome 
all obstacles for the time, but how would it be 
afterward, when they had settled down to the 
routine of every-day life? It would be a tre- 
mendous experiment, but she could not let him 
enter on that close union in ignorance of the blot 
on her escutcheon. And then the door would be 
closed on the earlier half of her life, which had 
been so bitter-sweet. How little peace she had 
known since her mother’s death! How heavenly 
sweet her life had been, when she knew no deeper 
eare than to shield that dear mother from anxie- 
ty or trouble! And now there was no one be- 
longing to her on whose wisdom and strength she 
had a right to rely. Perhaps, after all, it might 
be better to accept De Burgh, and end her uncer- 
tainties. Though by no means given to weeping, 
Katherine could not recover composure until 
after the relief of a copious flood of tears. 

“Well, dear!” cried Mrs, Needham, when they 
were left together after dinner, “Iam just burst- 
ing with curiosity. What news have you for me? 
and what have you been doing with yourself? 
You look ghastly, and I positively believe you 
have been crying. What have you done? I 
can’t believe that you have refused Lord de 
Burgh! You couldn’t be such a mad-woman! 
Why, you might lead—” 





“How do you know he gave me an opportu- 
nity ?” interrupted Katherine, with a faint smile. 

“Don’t talk like that, dear,” said Mrs. Need- 
ham, severely. ‘“ What would bring Lord de 
Burgh here day after day, but trying to win you ? 
I have been waiting for what I knew was inevi- 
table. Now, Katherine, tell me, have you reject- 
ed him ?” 

“No, Mrs. Needham. I have asked time to 
reflect.” 

“Oh, that is all right’”—in a tone of satisfac- 
tion—‘ and only means a turn of the rack while 
you can handle the screws. Of course you'll ac- 
cept him when he comes again. After all, though 
there are plenty of unhappy marriages, there is 
no joy so delightful as reciprocal affection. I 
am sure I never saw a creature so gloriffed by 
love as Angela Bradley. She told me, at Mrs. 
Cochran’s, she had a wonderful piece of news 
for me; and when I said perhaps I knew it, she 
beamed all over and squeezed, my hand as she 
whispered, ‘Perhaps you do.’ _ I saw her driving 
Errington in her pony-carriage afterward, and 
meeting old Captain Everard just then, he nod- 
ded after them, and said: ‘ That’s an excellent 
arrangement. The wedding, I hear, is fixed for 
the twenty-ninth of next month.’ Now, I don’t 
quite believe that. Angela would have certainly 
told me, but I am sure it will come off soon.” 

“T am sure they will make a very happy 
couple, and I really believe I shall follow their 
example.” 

“Quite right. The double event will make a 
sensation. My dear child, to see you happily and 
splendidly settled will be the greatest joy I have 
known for years ; and what will Colonel Ormonde 
say?” 

“T neither know nor care ; and, Mrs. Needham, 
if you don’t mind, I will go to bed. I have such 
a headache !” 

* * * * * *” 

The fateful morning found Katherine resolved 
and composed. She would tell De Burgh every- 
thing ; and if her revelation did not frighten him 
away, she would try to make him happy and to 
be happy herself. It would be painful to tell 
him; but oh! nothing compared to the agony of 
humiliation it cost her to prostrate herself mor- 
ally before Errington. 

Still, she would be glad when the confession 
was over. Afterward, feeling her destiny de- 
cided, she would be calmer and more resigned. 
Resigned? What a term to apply to her ac- 
ceptance of an honest man’s hearty affection! 
For whatever De Burgh’s life may have been, he 
had said he had done nothing he was ashamed 
of. By some unconscious impulse she dressed 
herself in black, and went down to the drawing- 
room with her knitting, that she might be ready 
to receive the man who, an hour later, might be 
her affianced husband. 

On the stair she met Ford, who informed her 
that Miss Trant was waiting for her. Katherine 
felt glad of any interruption to her thoughts, es- 
pecially as she knew that the arrival of a visitor 
would be the signal for Rachel’s departure. 

“T am so glad to see you!” exclaimed Kath- 
erine; “but how is it you have escaped so 
early ?” 

“T have been to the City to buy goods, and 
came round here to have a peep at you, for Miss 
Payne told me yesterday of your trouble about 
the boys.” 

“How early you are! Why, it is scarcely 
eleven. Yes—sit down for a moment—yes, I 
was dreadfully angry and upset ;” and Katherine 
proceeded to describe Cecil’s letter and her visit 
to the school. 

“IT wish you could take them away,” said Ra- 
chel, thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps, later on, I may be able, and I do not 
think there is any chance that poor Charlie will 
be punished again. He is never really naughty. 
But he has had a great shock.” 

“So have you, I imagine, to judge from your 
looks.” 

“Do I look shocked? And how have you 
been? It is so long since I was able to go and 
see you.” 

“T have been and am very well, very busy, and 
really succeeding. Ihave opened a banking ac- 
count, and feel very proud of my check-book. 
Do you know that Mr. Newton has advanced me 
two hundred pounds? Just now it is worth a 
thousand. It lifts me over the waiting-time. I 
have sent in my quarter’s accounts, and in a 
month the payments will begin to come in. I'll 
make a good business yet.” 

“T believe you will.” 

“What a pretty room!” said Rachel, looking 
around. “ How nice it is to know you are com- 
fortable! By the time you are tired of your sec- 
retaryship, I hope to have a nice little sum laid 
by for you.” 

“What a wonderful woman of business you 
are, Rachel!” cried Katherine, admiringly. 

“T ought to be, It is the only thing left to 
me, and I am thankful to say I get more and 
more—” She stopped, for the door opened, and 
“ Lord de Burgh” was announced. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





JOHN GILBERT. 


tg death of John Gilbert, which occurred at 

3oston on the 16th instant, is an irreparable 
loss to the stage, not only because he was prac- 
tically the last survivor of the older school of act- 
ors, by whom all the best traditions of the clas- 
sic days of the English stage were kept alive, 
but because, both as a player and a man, he re- 
flected credit upon a profession whose reputation 
has suffered much and often by the misconduct 
of its members. The brightness of his fame has 
been tarnished by no breath of scandal. For 
sixty years he lived and labored in the public eye, 
and the memory which he leaves behind him of 
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personal honor and probity, of conscientious ef- 
fort and artistic achievement, is altogether fra- 
grant. 

As the space at command is limited, it would 
be useless to attempt to give the details of so long 
a life. Moreover, a formal biography, from the 
very nature of the case, would consist largely of 
repetition. Outside the theatre his career was 
singularly uneventful, all his time and energies 
having been devoted to the art of which he was 
so complete a master. He was born in Boston 
on the 27th of February, 1810, and in early youth 
cherished a passion for the theatre. At the age 
of fourteen years he was put to work in the dry- 
goods store of his uncle, but this did not prevent 
him from studying play-books, and by the time 
he was eighteen years old he ventured a public 
appearance upon the stage of the old Tremont 
Theatre, in the character of Jaffier, in Venice Pre- 
served. Encouraged by his success in this first 
experiment, he next essayed the parts of Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer and Shylock. These perform- 
ances, doubtless, were very crude and weak, but 
there was promise enough in them to overcome 
the scruples of his relatives, who had done all 
they could to discourage his theatrical ambition. 
His first regular engagement was made with James 
H. Caldwell, of New Orleans, under whose man- 
agement he soon revealed that extraordinary abil- 
ity for the impersonation of old men which, in 
later years, put him beyond all fear of rivalry. 
Before long he was sent out on a barn-storming 
tour through the West and Southwest, which last- 
ed for five years, in the course of which he played 
almost every conceivable description of character, 
throughout the whole range of the drama, amid 
the most unpromising conditions, The drudgery 
was great, and the immediate reward small, but 
the experience which he gained was invaluable; 
and when he returned to Boston he was engaged 
for five years at the Tremont Theatre, where he 
played with the elder Booth, Forrest, Charlotte 
Cushman, James W. Wallack, and other distin- 
guished actors, by whose example he was by that 
time able to profit. 

His improvement must have been rapid, for at 
the end of five years he visited New York as an 
established favorite, and played a series of im- 
portant characters at the old Bowery, after which 
he returned once again to Boston, where he won 
both popular and critical approval by his acting 
in the old English comedies. In 1847 he went 
to England, and acted in the Princess’s Theatre, 
London, with Macready and Charlotte Cushman, 
appearing first as Sir Robert Bramble, and after- 
ward as Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir Peter Teazle, 
and other parts, in which he has long been fa- 
mous. His success was immediate, and he was 
welcomed as an artist of the first rank. The 
English actors received him in the most fraternal 
manner, and he improved the opportunity to ac- 
quaint himself with all the best traditions of the 
English stage, from the original sources, which 
were everywhere thrown open to him. He next 
crossed the Channel to France, and passed some 
time in studying the style and methods of all the 
most celebrated actors in Paris, after which he 
returned to his native country to show the re- 
sults of his foreign observations. There was no 
one now to dispute his pre-eminence in his own 
peculiar line—that of the old men of comedy— 
and for a number of years he played successive 
engagements in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, with ever-growing popularity and pros- 
perity. It was in 1862 that he became a perma- 
nent member of Lester Wallack’s company, and 
began that term of service which lasted for a 
quarter of a century, and won for him the admi- 
ration and affection of every theatre-goer in New 
York. Everybody admitted long ago that he was 
the sole survivor of his class, but it is only now, 
that he is dead and lost to the stage, that the full 
scope and significance of his work wiil be appre- 
ciated. It would be almost impossible to over- 
estimate the value of his co-operation through all 
the years when the reputation of that brilliant 
comedian, Lester Wallack, was in its fullest glory. 
In the double capacity of actor and stage-man- 
ager he deserves a very large share of the credit 
for the triumphs of many a memorable night. 
What a host of familiar personages have vanish- 
ed with him into the shadow! The volcanic Sir 
Anthony, the testy but amiable Sir Peter, that 
fond father Old Dornton, the hearty English 
Squire Hardcastle, the foppish Sir Harcourt 
Courtly, honest old Job Thornberry, Sir Robert 
Bramble, and others innumerable have gone, 
never to return as he pictured them. His choler, 
his pathos, and his humor had a peculiar quality, 
due partly to his own personal individuality, but 
still more to the perfection of the artistic meth- 
ods acquired in years of diligent study, by which 
every shade of sentiment or meaning was ex- 
pressed with unfailing certainty and absolute 
truth. 

It is impossible to refer now, even by name 
only, to allthe parts which he enacted during the 
last twenty-five years, the ripest artistic period 
of his life. They ranged from farce almost to 
actual tragedy. Here are a-few at random— 
Lord Duberly, Lord Ogleby, Mr. Coddle, Miles 
Mackenna, Vanderpolter, Dogberry, Father Tom— 
which amply prove his versatility. He was not 
equally good in all, but in everything that he did, 
the finished artist was manifest. Nothing was 
left to chance, but the art that governed all was 
concealed with the most exquisite skill. In the 
certainty, variety, boldness, and delicacy of its 
execution, his acting was masterly, and his re- 
sources never failed him. Amid the poorly 
equipped actors of to-day he stood almost alone, 
an artist armed at all points ina rabble of naked 
pretenders. 





His faculties and powers remained intact al- 
most to the end. He died in the fulness of time 
and of honors, a shining example to the younger 
members of that profession whose best interests 
he served for more than half a century. 

J. Ranxen Towsa. 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 
(May 31st.) 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
ee a for your life! The deluge is upon us; 
It soon will flood the town.’ 
Because such messages are crowding on us, 
Are we to wait and drown?” 


“Just one more warning. Let my frantic fingers 
Tick off one message more.” 

And o’er the wires with blanching face she lingers, 
Amid the rush and roar 


Of maddening waves that gather fast and faster. 
“ My God, Thy will be done! 

One life may save a thousand from disaster, 
And shall I grudge that one? 


“ Another warning yet.” Will nanght affright her? 
She struck the key, and cast 

One backward Jook. Her ashy cheek grew whiter. 
She murmured, “’7is my last!” 


One moment, and the overwhelming torrent 
Swirled her within its sway; 

The next, beneath the maelstrom’s deadly current 
All, all was swept away! 


What soldier at the cannon mouth of duty, 
What martyr for Christ's cause, 

Ever showed sacrifice of braver beauty 
Than this pale woman's was? 


Surely she heard above the seething water, 
Above the wrack and strife, 

“ Thou hast been faithful wnto death, my daughter ; 
Take now the crown of life!” 





THE WILLOUGHBY BABY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


\ RS. WILLOUGHBY had been married five 
us years. Ah, heavens! Was it only five 
years? Five lifetimes! All the lifetime there 
was, And to think of having wasted one’s only 
chance for happiness in any lifetime! She sat 
looking across the dinner table at Mr. Willough- 
by—at Mr. Willougby, who, of course, had also 
been married five years. Five years? An eter- 
nity —one long reach of despair. How a man 
will rush headlong on his fate, lured by a lovely 
face, a gracious manner! Just so the heroes of 
old legends were lured by smiling treachery into 
black abysses. Justso— But what was the use ? 
He was married to Mrs. Willoughby, and that was 
all there was about it; and a man must bear his 
lot like a man. 

This is the way these two young fools played 
with their happiness. 

But it did make one a trifle nervous to have a 
person looking across the flowers and fruit and 
tinger-glasses, as if she saw. through him into 
space and nothingness. To add to the misery, 
the servants had just left the room, and while 
they were present a show of decency had to be 
kept up. 

Mrs. Willoughby put both her elbows on the 
table, and supporting her chin on the tips of her 
folded fingers, continued her stare in a manner 
that might not have been insolence, if there had 
been ahything worse you could have called it. 
Mr. Willoughby sipped his coffee slowly, con- 
scious of the eyes. How softly and meekly they 
had been wont to glance when he first knew them! 

“Very well, sir,” said presently the voice that 
neither anger nor ill-will could rob of its music, 
and yet whose very music was becoming detesta- 
ble to him, “ you can insult me by ignoring me be- 
fore my servants—oh, I know they are not mine; 
you needn’t take the trouble of pointing it out. 
I know very well what your thoughts are. Every- 
thing is yours, of course; you are absolute master. 
Everything is your property or your slave—every- 
thing, that is to say, except your wife, and I can 
assure you she is no one’s slave, and the power 
doesn’t exist that can force her to be, and you 
needn’t—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Caroline, what are you 
talking about? Who wishes you to be a slave ?” 

“Youdo, You—” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Mr. Willoughby, his tone 
unable to express a fraction of his disdain. 

“ You tell me—although the relations between 
us are utterly and entirely formal—that I sha’n’t 
do this, and I shall do that—” 

“JT only tell you that while you are my wife, 
wearing my name, living under my roof—” 

“Goodness knows I don’t wish to live under 
your roof.” 

Mr. Willoughby paused a moment, glanced at 
her, and glanced away. It was quite impossible 
to tell her she had no other roof to live under. 

“Oh yes,” she cried. “It is the handsomest 
sort of a roof, I know; ‘ with pictures set on all 
the piers, and great big cut-glass chandeliers.’ ” 
And she gazed at the old Smibert and Copley 
panels of the Willoughby ancestors. “ But there 
are better roofs with only the boughs of a forest.” 

“There are,” said Mr, Willoughby, gravely. 
“ But I don’t know what that has to do with the 
question as to whether I will allow—whether I 
will submit to have my wife take a part in the- 
atricals involving undue familiarity-with a man 
whom I shall be obliged to forbid my house, and 
a woman of whom I thoroughly disapprove.” 

“Under what obligations I am for your care 
of my morals!” 

“If you persist in your present career it will 
be apparent that they need care,” he said, calmly. 

“Need care! Am I to understand that you 
are threatening me with an insane asylum ?” she 
cried, her eyes flashing. 

“ Understand what you please,” he said, rising. 
And he left the room. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, throwing up her arms 
with a tragic gesture, “to be bound to the body 
of this death!” 

“You'd orter seen her,” said Susan, afterward, 
to the cook. 

“She's a-worriting the master to death,” said 
Sykes. 








“ He'll be doing his share,” grumbled the cook, 
who was a married woman herself. 

“T seen her through the crack of the door,” 
said Susan. “And it’s my opinying she’s just 
a-practising for them theatricals of hers, and 
that’s all.” 

They were very gloomy theatricals, Susan might 
have thought, had she looked through a crack of 
the drawing-room door, and seen her mistress sit- 
ting on a low chair, bent forward, and gazing 
into the fallen fire as if it were the ashes of all 
her hopes. Even Mr. Willoughby, coming into 
the room on some errand, felt a spasm of pity 
for her—the pretty creature, the rose on whose 
cheek, the light in whose dark-lashed brown eyes, 
the glitter of whose smile, he had once thought 
compassed all the charm of womankind. She 
looked up and straightened herself, and caught 
his glance and resented it. 

“Jailers are not required to pity their prison- 
ers,” said she, loftily. 

“ Possibly we are both prisoners,” he answered 
her. 

“T am perfectly willing to set you free,” she 
cried, springing to her feet. “ You are at liberty 
to apply for a divorce any day you will.” 

‘““You know that nothing is further from my 
intention.” 

How masterful he looked as he stood there, 
with the glitter in his gray eye and the glow on 
his white and angry face! 

“Tt is quite within mine!” she exclaimed. 

“You would not succeed in obtaining one. I 
should feel obliged to dispute every step of the 
way. You are well aware not only that I disbe- 
lieve absolutely in divorce, but that I will not 
have the stain of such proceedings on my name 
or on the honor of my family.” 

“The honor of your family !” she cried, bitter- 
ly. “Let me tell you, sir, since the honor of your 
family is of so much more weight than the hap- 
piness of a woman, that I will drag it through 
every court in the country, if it is necessary for 
me, in order to be free—” 

“Tat!” said Mr. Willoughby, turning on his 
heel. 

And just at that moment a resounding peal of 
the bell rang through the house, and before Mr. 
Willoughby had had time to leave the room, Sykes 
was there with something—-a basket, a bundle, a 
—a baby—lying across his arms, just as the per- 
son ringing the bell had laid it there; his face 
purple, and his arms shaking so that, whatever it 
was, if Mr. Willoughby had not caught it, it would 
have fallen to the floor. As it was, in the shak- 
ing and slipping and righting, the wrapping was 
so disarranged that the movement pulled it away ; 
and it was really a baby, a splendid great rosy 
child, that opened a pair of luminous eyes, and 
winked and blinked and held its arms to the 
light, and at the sight of Mrs, Willoughby’s face 
as she ran toward it, forgetting everything else, 
broke into a smile like a sunburst, 

“Take it away at once, Sykes,” said Mr, Wil- 
loughby. 

“The poor little soul !” cried Mrs. Willoughby. 

“ Where — where —where shall I take it?” 
stammered Sykes, still trembling. 

“To the police station. Where else?” 

“To the police station! this little innocent! 
as if it were a criminal!” cried Mrs. Willoughby, 
reaching for it. “Never—nothing of the kind. 
Here; let me have it; give it to me, the dear, 
the darling! How can you be so cruel? The 
beautiful little creature, the dear love, the— I 
never saw anything so sweet. Oh, it is as sweet 
as a rose,as soft as velvet! See! it is smiling, 
it is laughing —it is really laughing. Do but 
see!” And the oblivious young woman had the 
child in her arms, its wrapping of an old white 
sheet dragging on the rug, as she held it up to 
the light and laid her face against it. ‘The po- 
lice station, indeed! Sykes, call Susan here. 
Call the house-keeper. Call Maria. I shall keep 
this child.” And before Mr, Willoughby could 
open his amazed mouth, she had swept through 
the door with the baby in her arms, and up the 
stairs, and into her own rooms, where, with all 
the women of the household in a worshipping 
chorus, the boy sat upon her knee, enthroned, 
while a council of ways and means was held. 

“ Well,” he muttered to himself, something be- 
wildered, something crestfallen, “it may do as 
well as a divorce.” 

Mr. Willoughby was called out of town for a 
couple of weeks, and he was stepping from the 
carriage on his return, when his hat took occa- 
sion to blow off; and starting in pursuit of it, 
he brought up rather unceremoniously against a 
plump and pretty young matron, who was pacing 
slowly along, encumbered with innumerable down 
quilts and crocheted blankets, which, disordered 
by the wind and his onset, so scattered themselves 
as to disclose a rosy baby sleeping in her arms. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, recovering his 
hat, and assisting her to replace the duvets. “ And 
what baby is this, may I ask ?” 

“The Willoughby baby,” was the stately reply. 

“The—the who?” 

“The Willoughby baby.” 

Mr. Willoughby stared a moment. “And you?” 
he said. 

“T am the nurse,” she answered, with bloom- 
ing dignity. 

Mr. Willoughby stared again, and then he felt 
as if the wind had taken off his hat for him, and 
he turned about and left the Willoughby baby 
and all out-doors. He had had no idea but that 
his wife had tired of the toy, and the child had 
been sent to some home or orphanage, days be- 
fore. 

But his astonishment was only completed when, 
on mounting to his own rooms, he was met by a 
maid, who asked, gently, if he would object to a 
change that had placed his sleeping-room in an- 
other part of the house, as Mrs, Willoughby had 
wished these rooms for the convenience of the 
baby and the nurse, they being so still and so 
near her own. Of course his anger was ready to 





flame at white heat, but he could hardly take the 
maid’s head off, and he contented himself by ask- 
ing to be shown the rooms assigned him, in a tone 
of cold and cutting irony, of which she was entire- 
ly unconscious, 

‘* Have you really resolved to keep that child ?” 
he asked his wife when he met her at dinner. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” she said. “ Even Picciola 
had his weed. Other prisoners have their spiders.” 

“Oh, if you look at it in that light! It will do 
as well as any other plaything.” 

“ You know I never could abide pugs and poo- 
dles,” she said, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
and with the air of having been asked to keep a 
pug and poodle. 

“Tt is something more expensive.” 

“Don’t let that concern you,” she said. “I 
shall care for him out of my own allowance.” 
And then, as it suddenly struck her who gave 
her that allowance, she blushed and hesitated, and 
exclaimed : “I mean—that is— Oh!” she cried, 
bursting into tears and rushing from the room, 
“ What a wicked shame it is that I have nothing 
I can call my own, with which to bring up so 
much as a baby!” 

For a moment Mr. Willoughby felt like rushing 
after her, and offering to make a settlement upon 
her on the spot. But he repressed the weakness, 
and finished his dinner alone. He felt somewhat 
annoyed. He hardly saw how he was to blame 
that his wife had not come to him with an inde- 
pendent fortune, He had given her a generous 
allowance always. But he was made aware that 
Sykes was looking at him with indignation, as if 
he were abusing his wife, and he was conscious, 
through all his pores, that every woman in the 
house regarded him as a brute, He felt as if it 
were all the fault of Mrs, Willoughby, and went 
to the club for compensation, and felt, moreover, 
that if he took too much wine there, and played 
too many games of poker, that would be Mrs. 
Willoughby’s fault too. 

It was. at the club, some few months later, that 
Sillsbee remarked: “ Didn’t know you'd set up a 
family, Willoughby. Fine youngster. Just your 
image. First-class bonne.” 

It occurred to Mr. Willoughby, the next morn- 
ing, that he would look at this youngster who was 
just his image, but whom he had only seen at a 
distance, a mass of drapery enveloping the first- 
class bonne, and whose voice he had so rarely 
heard that he might have forgotten its owner’s 
existence. He had heard Mrs. Willoughby’s voice, 
to be sure, on the subject of the boy, repeatedly, 
speaking to one and another, although not to 
him, ‘Modulate your tones,” she had said to 
Susan. ‘ The dear little fellow has had trouble 
enough already in his life, and I shall not allow 
any harsh noises near him.” 

“ Lors, ’m,” Susan had replied, “ he don’t know 
nothing of trouble. He never sensed it when his 
mother—” 

“Tam his mother, Susan. Don’t ever mention 
any one else in that capacity. He has never had 
any other mother, I want you to understand, Be- 
cause some one else happened to bring him into 
the world— Pshaw!” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
bridling. And to another he had heard her say 
“He is asunbeam. It clears my clouds to look 
at him. And a child is so sensitive to your 
moral atmosphere that I keep my nerves and my 
temper under all I can, so that he shall have the 
presence of nothing cross-grained in his neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said Mr, Willoughby, 
But he did not say it aloud. 

So, after he had breakfasted, Mr. Willoughby 
told Sykes to tell Susan to tell the bonne to bring 
the baby down to the breakfast parlor. Mr. 
Willoughby felt more than ever that he was of 
no sort of consequence in the house when word 
came back that the baby was taking his bath, and 
would have to be excused, “ Very well,” said 
Mr. Willoughby.. “If the mountain cannot come 
to Mohammed. In which room is he? Oh,I re- 
member.” And going at once to the nursery, 
without ceremony, he was met by a chorus of 
screams to close the door quickly. “ The draught! 
the darling! the door !” And there was his wife, in 
the prettiest of morning caps and robes, smiling, 
rosy, looking as she did five years ago, a sunbeam 
falling over her, a blanket across her knees, and 
in a tub at her feet as perfect a little Cupid as 
ever splashed water. The nurse lifted him at 
that moment from the play he was so enjoying, 
and he lifted his voice in loud, indignant protest. 

“ Put him back again! put him back again !” 
cried Mr. Willoughby. 

“No, no, no, indeed!” cried his wife. 
has been in quite long enough. 
towels, quick, Susan,” 

“Put him back again!” cried Mr. Willoughby. 
“ Am I going to have no say at all about my own 
child?” And while his wife was looking up 
thunder-struck, and the nurse was staring aghast, 
he had taken the roaring little fellow and plunged 
him back into the dear warm water. And aware 
that he had carried the point, and just as well 
aware that it was this pleasant new giant that 
had helped him, the boy looked up in the giant’s 
face a moment, and then, mixed with the water- 
drops and the tears, a radiant smile broke all 
over his own face, and Mr. Willoughby loved him 
from. that moment. 

Before Mr. Willoughby had had-enough.of the 
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scene with the laughing, crowing, splashing baby’ 


there, Mrs. Willoughby had recovered her equanim- 
ity, and had even volunteered a remark, whether 
to him, the nurse, or the universe, such as “Oh, 
just see!” or “Do look!” or “ Oh, isn’t he a dar- 
ling!” But at last the little tyrant bad to have 
his gayety brought to an end; and when he had 
been lifted out, and dried off, and clothed, the 
bonne condescendingly placed him in Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s arms, who walked to the window with 
him, and whose strong grasp he liked, and whose 
mustache he found it agreeable to pull and clutch, 
as he still crowed and leaped, patting Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s face with his fat palms, and ending by 





putting up his little open mouth and loving his 
new father’s face all over. 

“Oh, he is too lovely! he is too sweet!” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, coming to take him at last. 

“What's his name ?” asked her husband. 

“To be sure !” she replied, graciously. “ Don’t 
you think it’s time we found a name for him ?” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s not named yet !” 

Mrs. Willoughby had a good mind to reply 
sharply, but she caught hold of a better mind. 

“I thought,” she said, hesitatingly—“ I—I 
thought you might like to name him yourself.” 

“So I should,” said he. “ Jeremiah.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Grosvenor !” 

‘“* Nonsense ?” 

“Why, you might as well call him Jedediah, or 
Zachariah, or—” 

“T don’t know why.” 

“You're not in earnest !”—war threatening. 

“Yes,I am in earnest. My father’s name was 
Jeremiah, and I'd like to have my son wear it.”” 

Now they were in for it, His son, indeed! 
She tossed her head so that if she had had a 
crown on it she would have tossed it off. How- 
ever, Mr. Willoughby went on: 

“My mother gave me a fancy name, and I’ve 
had enough of it. Jeremiah is a good name.” 

She bit her tongue and was silent, and then 
she looked at the little merry, dancing fellow in 
the strong arms. She loved him, He would 
need a father and a father’s love too. “Jerry! 
Jerry!” she cried; and he turned his sweet face 
and held out his arms at her voice. “My 
little son Jerry, come to your dear mamma! 
It’s a very good name indeed,” she said. “It 
fits him perfectly. He'll be gay and sweet and 
Jerry now, and when he grows up he’ll be seri- 
ous and solid and respectable and—and Jeremi- 
ah.” And then they both looked at each other 
and laughed. Mr. Willoughby didn’t know when 
he and his wife had laughed at anything together 
before. 

When Mr, Willoughby went up to dress for 
dinner that night, whether it was old habit that 
turned his feet toward his former apartment, or 
anything else, he opened the door of the nursery. 
The child had just been put to sleep; the soft 
moony light of the room was a shadow where he 
lay, and Mr. Willoughby tiptoed to the crib and 
bent over it a moment to gaze at the cherub ly- 
ing there in his soft dewy slumber; and before 
he thought, stirred by he knew not what impulse 
of paternity, he had stooped and kissed the sweet 
forehead. “Oh, hush! hush!” whispered a breath 
on the other side of the crib; “you will wake 
him ; he mustn’t ever be waked.” And there was 
his wife, crouched, in full dinner regalia, watch- 
ing the beautiful sleep a moment too, And Mr, 
Willoughby crept away in confusion, and quite 
as if he had been found out doing something of 
which he ought to be ashamed. But lie put a 
bold face on it, and every morning at Jerry’s 
bath, and every night after Jerry was asleep, he 
made visits to the nursery, and nothing could 
have hindered his speaking to his wife of that 
baby when they happened to dine alone, and no- 
thing could have hindered her speaking to him— 
she must have some one to speak to, If any one 
else were present she spoke the more freely, to 
be sure, telling of little Jerry’s wondrous ways, 
talking to the guest, but talking at Mr. Willough- 
by, and then feeling vexed and altogether dis- 
turbed to find she had thought him of enough 
consequence to be talked at. 

But Mr. Willoughby did not speak of the boy 
in his wife’s style. ‘Quite the most remarkable 
baby that ever lived,” he said, as if he were mak- 
ing a little mild fun of his wife’s enthusiasm, 
But, all the same, that was what he really thought, 
and more than once he experienced a pang to 
think that the child was not really his own, that it 
was no trait of his or of his race that he should 
ever see unfolded in it. Not so his wife. “ Now 
I think this is an improvement on ordinary meth- 
ods,” she said, coming down from the nursery 
with Mrs. Pauncefort, after an informal dinner, 
and sitting over the drawing-room fire. ‘ Here 
is a child for whom I am so entirely without 
responsibility that I never shall be making mor- 
bid allowances for his faults because he inherited 
this, that, and the other. And here am I, not 
broken down, and ailing, and weakly, and misera- 
ble, like most mothers, but in perfect health to 
devote myself to him.” 

“No, my dear; you wouldn’t think so,” said the 
motherly friend, “if you had ever known any- 
thing about the comfort, the blissfulness, of your 
own child, in your own arms, at your own breast.” 
And looking at her, with her lovely brown eyes 
growing bigger and bigger, Mrs. Willoughby, the 
inventor of the improvement, burst into a flood 
of tears. But then she always was an unac- 
countable womari, and her tears were so near the 
surface! 

“Tsn’t it about time the boy was in short 
skirts ?” said Mr. Willoughby once. 

“Tf I ever heard of anything so foolish as a 
man’s meddling with a baby’s clothes !” 

It did not occur to Mr. Willoughby to say he 
should think he might, when he paid for them. 
For all at once he comprehended what delight 
his wife took in those clothes, the embroideries, 
the edgings, the insertings, the rare old thread 
laces that, as Susan said, she set her eves by. He 
had thought her heart wrapped and lost in the 
frivolities of her own toilettes, and here she was 
adorning this unknown baby with their rarest 
treasures, capable of sacrifice, so capable as not 
to know it was a sacrifice. That baby represent- 
ed a holocaust, in which theatricals, flirtations, 
French novels, ill tempers, and a thousand other 
things were all burning together. 

“ Well,” he said, after a pause, but with much 
gentleness, “just as you please. But he'll be 
wanting to walk presently, you know, and the 
feet should be unencumbered.” 

But two or three mornings afterward there 
was a stirring, rustling, and tittering in the ante- 
room, and Mrs. Willoughby herself, in an unex- 
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ampled manner, came into the breakfast parlor 
with the baby on her arm. And he was in short 
clothes, and kicking vigorously two little ankle 
ties. “Ask papa,” she said, “if he objects to 
having his little son breakfast with him, just for 
once.” And Mr. Willoughby sprang up to wel- 
come him, and Susan brought a high chair from 
the nursery, and the boy was secured in it, and 
given a big spoon to pound with, although not 
before he had clawed the cloth, and grappled with 
the cream pot, and upset the sugar bowl. “Iam 
afraid he is going to be a wilful fellow,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, sweetly. ‘I’m sure he’ll need 
a father’s care.” And then, just as Mr. Willough- 
by was saying to himself, “* What a happy fam- 
ily this might be!” she sighed, and her eyes fill- 
ed, and then she laughed and said, ‘I’m afraid 
you will think I am a simpleton.” Mercy! what 
did she care what he thought ? 

“T think you are developing things,” said Mr. 
Willoughby, “that I never saw in you before.” 
And if you can tell me why Mrs. Willoughby took 
offence at this, and crying out, “ We won’t talk 
about me, if you please,” sprang up and snatched 
the wondering and remonstrating baby and 
flounced out of the room with him, you may. 

The cloud had blown over, however, when they 
met again; in fact, Mrs. Willoughby was too 
much absorbed in the boy to cherish any other 
feeling long, and she had too much enjoyment in 
his society to allow herself to take notice of 
whims which might interfere. When her hus- 
band handed her a check for the new wardrobe 
for Jerry, now that he was in short clothes, she 
hesitated as if it were a personal gift, and then 
flushed, and smiled, and held the boy up for him 
to kiss; and Mr. Willoughby wondered what in 
the world he had been so unhappy about six 
months before. 

Probably no one’s baby—except yours, dear 
reader—ever flourished and bloomed and grew 
as little Jerry did now in the long summer days, 
in which they had all gone down to the sea-side 
villa, with no thought of the London season for 
Mrs. Willoughby, which the choicest spirits of her 
set had gone over to enjoy, or of a buffalo hunt 
for her husband with the young English earls and 
German barons who considered nothing American 
but the far wilderness. Jerry’s first steps—they 
were taken on Mrs. Willoughby’s heart. His 
first words—a tentative whisper, a triumphant 
cry, “Papa!” rang through all the empty places 
of Mr, Willoughby’s. They rode, they drove, they 
dined, they danced, they sailed, they came and 
went among their gay neighbors, but through it 
all they came back to Jerry, who did not know 
which of them he loved the better, whose smiles 
and laughter and but half-articulate cries, and 
whose head, a cloud of curls, whose eyes, two 
liquid heavens, whose reaching loving arms, with 
their wild hugs and caresses, were in the thoughts 
of each half the waking time. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Willoughby, “how could I 
have been so thoughtless and insignificant as I 
was before we had Jerry!” 

We! Mr. Willoughby wondered at himself to 
observe that something of the feeling he had tow- 
ard his wife was a sort of gratitude, and was 
perhaps amused by the turning of the tables-as 
she added, “Oh, I don’t know how I can ever be 
grateful enough to you, Grosvenor, for letting me 
keep him.” And then he remembered how he 
had conducted himself the night that bundle first 
lay across Sykes’s arms. “Caroline,” he said, 
“it is you who have given him to me. You have 
given me the happiness of my life.” 

They were cantering home across the sands, 
with a gay party of riders, having encountered 
each other coming in different directions across 
the sands that very afternoon, when, just before 
turning up the avenue, they saw Sykes and a 
gardener and a house-maid running down to mect 
them, tossing their arms and their aprons in the 
wildest state of excitement. 

“Oh,my God! The boy! the boy!” cried Mr. 
Willoughby. ‘“ What is it, Sykes ?” 

“A fit,sir. Taken suddent. And there ain’t 
a doctor can be found.” 

If their horses had had wings the motion 
would have been like crawling to them, so long it 
seemed before they could reach the house; and 
then, while Mrs, Willoughby, acting on her natural 
instinct, had the child plunged into hot water, 
Mr. Willoughby had galloped for all the doctors 
in the place. Almost before she had begun to 
miss him he was back again and beside his wife, 
who had torn off her habit, and in a white wrap- 
per herself, had the child, now rolled in blankets, 
in her arms, the nurse and Susan going and com- 
ing noiselessly at her commands, an air of the 
grave already in the very stillness and darkness 
of the room. Everything else was forgotten in 
those hours; expected guests were dismissed at 
the door; no one thought of dinner; the sunset 
died away unnoted, the stars came out a silver 
powder on the purple mists over the warm sea. 
The child slept; the doctor betook himself to a 
lounge and a nap in the next room ; he sent Susan 
and the nurse to lie down within call; only the 
child’s heavy breathing disturbed the midnight. 

Mrs. Willoughby still held the baby; Mr. Wil- 
loughby sat on a hassock at her knee. Every- 
thing in the world for them hung on the fortune 
of that hour. Would the child wake with recog- 
nition in his dear eyes, or, after that terrible con- 
vulsion, would the bright spirit be quenched in 
idiocy, or would he sink away into death itself ? 
As they watched there, her hands were as cold as 
ice, his face was as white as clay. He went 
and refilled the bag at the hot-water pipes and 
put itat her feet. “Dearest, it is hard for you,” 
he said. And she answered him with a dry sob. 

So the dark hours wore away. A sweet wind 
began to blow in the middle of the night, and 
throw into the room the perfume of the roses at 
the casement; the breaking of the incoming tide 
along the shore sounded like the beating of a 
great pulse; a thrush stirred, and piped a little 
dream of melody out of its safe and happy nest. 





The child drew a long, deep breath. Then, on 
the great bass of the booming sea, with the sigh- 
ing of the low wind, the rustling of the singing 
boughs, all the birds of heaven broke into music, 
a soft light crept over the sky, as if sifted through 
the gates of that celestial city which were each a 
pearl, the stars swam back to silver mist again, and 
while they waited breathlessly, like a mighty rose 
the sunrise bloomed across the earth. The baby 
opened his eyes, and looked from one to another ; 
then a smile parted his lips. ‘“ Papa’s—dear— 
boy,” he said, and put his hand up in his mother’s 
neck and fell asleep again, a pleasant healirg 
sleep. 

Mr. Willoughby took him and laid him on the 
bed, and came back to his wife. 

“You must go and lie down now yourself,” he 
said. “He is going to get well, and he will need 
his mother. And I—I shall need my wife!” 
And he held his arms out to her and laid her 
head upon his bosom. 

“T declare, Caroline,” said Mrs. Pauncefort, 
coming up the lawn a few evenings later, and 
surprising them just after they had said good- 
night to Jerry, “I should think you and Grosvenor 
were just married.” 

“We are,” said Mrs, Willoughby. 





FLYING SPARKS. 


See illustration on front page. 


SUMMER day, a journey by rail, the train 
A whirling on at lighting speed! Two fellow- 
passengers, evidently pleased with one another’s 
company, are chatting in low tones, smiles rip- 
pling over the girl’s bright face, finding their 
answer in her friend’s responsive eyes, when sud- 
denly a flying spark, lodging beneath the dark- 
fringed lid, brings temporary wretchedness to one 
traveller, and sympathetic pain to the other. The 
young medical student, however, has a hand both 
gentle and steady, and his prompt treatment pre- 
sently relieves the distress of his fiancée, to the 
gratification of everybody in the railway car. 





THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S 
DAUGHTER. 


See illustration on double page. 
" A ND He took the damsel by the hand, and 


said unto her, Talitha-cumi: which is, be- 
ing interpreted, Damsel, (I say unto thee) arise. 
And straightway the damsel arose, and walk- 
ed; for she was of the age of twelve years.” 

Thus, impressively and simply, is the story of 
our picture related by St. Mark. Jesus had but 
to speak, and life, in a full, exultant flood, return- 
ed to the veins of the child who was dead. 

In Martin Luther’s Bible the word used is 
Tochterlein, “ little daughter,” in which there is a 
very tender touch; and we like, too, to catch the 
sweetness in the Greek, the word used by Jesus 
being equivalent to our “ darling,” as if He had 
said, “ Darling, I say unto thee, arise.” The pic- 
ture will speak with rare intensity to thousands 
of hearts. 





THE EARLIER CELEBRATIONS 
OF INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


“ 4 FTER the victory, the rejoicing!” But if 

the struggle has been long and severe, the 
rejoicings are apt to be delayed a little, that the 
still panting victors may rest and regain their 
wonted strength. Thus it seems to have been 
with our ancestors in regard to the celebration of 
the earliest anniversaries of the Declaration of 
our Independence. The fifteen or sixteen months 
before that grand assertion of a people’s rights, 
and the seven subsequent years before those 
rights were won, had been full of toil, danger, and 
privation. Their conclusion found the American 
people too breathless and exhausted to have much 
thought or strength to spend in celebrating their 
hardly won victory. Accordingly we find that, 
with the exception of the dinners of the newly 
made order of the Cincinnati, held in New York 
city and in Philadelphia, on the 5th of July, 1784, 
the first anniversary which we could have kept 
as a nation passed with little, if any, public atten- 
tion. 

The Fourth of July, 1784, came upon a Sunday, 
and its significance was doubtless made the theme 
of thankful or admonitory discourses from patri- 
otic pulpits throughout the thirteen States, but 
there the matter would seem to have rested. The 
young nation was too prostrated from its long 
struggle, too astonished at its own success, too 
uncertain of its own future, to think much of re- 
joicings. Nor need we wonder. During the long 
war waged against the strong mother by the thir- 
teen puny colonies, which yet had the sturdy vi- 
rility of their ancestry to sustain them in the 
struggle, there were few homes which had not 
sent forth men to the field. To many of these 
the sons and brothers never came back. In the 
parts of the country which had been exposed to 
invasion, the property of those who had enlisted 
in the Continental forces had been specially 
marked for destruction, and the more remote 
regions had been systematically drained to pro- 
vide supplies for the armies, and food and shel- 
ter for the unfortunate families which had been 
driven in from the exposed coast and river towns. 
Thankful and resolute hearts, and minds stead- 
fastly intent upon the formation of an enduring 
republic, reigned over these scenes of desolation, 
and hardy hands turned fromthe musket, to the 
tools of the husbandman and the builder to repair 
the ravages of war, but there was no time for a 
national holiday in that first year of national ex- 
istence. 

In 1785 we find that Independence Day was 
remembered in many places, and in 1786 the pub- 





lic rejoicings were nearly universal. The pro- 
gramme of proceedings carried out in New York 
city, was probably almost the same with those in 
other large cities. The newspapers of that day 
were very small, and ill deserved their name, for 
their weekly or semi-weekly issues were devoted 
mainly to advertisements, with a column or two 
of extracts from the English papers, relating 
wholly to European affairs, an item of news 
from any part of our own country being appar- 
ently considered of no general interest. Even 
the celebration of the day in New York city re- 
ceived but scant notice in the columns of the 
New York Packet and Advertiser. 

In our time our citizens are apt, if possible, to 
escape to rural regions to spend their Fourths of 
July in quietness, and those of us who are obliged 
to stay in the city, seldom enjoy the booming of 
heavy guns and the vexatious sputtering of count- 
less fire-crackers with which the day is ushered 
in. But we can fancy with what feelings of gen- 
uine joy and gratitude, the modest salute of thir- 
teen guns was then hailed as it broke the stillness 
and announced the sun-rising. Guns of small 
calibre they were, that could hardly be heard a 
block or two away over the racket and din of the 
modern city. 

It was a day to arouse the noblest and deepest 
feelings of our nature, and we may imagine the 
varied emotions of young and old, rich and poor, 
the happy and the bereaved, as through that morn- 
ing they arrayed themselves in their best, and pre- 
pared to take their places as actors in or specta- 
tors of the procession of “ respectable citizens ”— 
among whom were numbered some of the names 
we most highly esteem in our history—which 
marched first to the residence of “ his Excellency 
the Governor,” where the State officials joined 
those of the city, and proceeded to the residence 
of “his Excellency the President,” whence, after 
a series of stately compliments had been paid, the 
whole party, President included, went to dine at 
the “City Tavern.” 

During the two hours of marching and compli- 
menting, all the bells of the little city were ring- 
ing their merriest and loudest over the narrow 
streets, still defaced by many ruins, and nearly as 
destitute of trees and shrubbery as it had been 
left after the hard winter of 1780, when almost 
every tree and bush on the island, had been sacri- 
ficed as fuel. 

When the procession had reached the “ City 
Tavern,” thirteen guns announced the fact, and 
another salvo of thirteen was fired as the sun 
sank behind the green shores of New Jersey. 
“Tn the evening there was a brilliant display of 
fireworks from Governor's Island, which afford- 
ed a beautiful prospect to a great number of citi- 
zens assembled on the Battery.” 

Comparatively few of the buildings in New 
York city were then built of brick or stone, and 
the efforts of the Fire Department were principal- 
ly limited to pouring buckets of water upon the 
embers of burned houses ; so it was only the most 
necessary of precautions which decided that there 
should be “no illuminations, bonfires, or fire- 
works of any kind allowed in the city.” 

At the present day we are so accustomed to 
looking upon the men of our Revolution as per- 
fect in all respects, that we smile at the newspa- 
per’s apparently superfluous announcement that 
the “ greatest harmony and decorum prevailed.” 
Yet if we remember that there was still left in 
the city a proportionally large number of royal- 
ists, and also that the drinking of strong liquors 
in considerable quantities was sadly common, we 
can realize that the “ prevalence of harmony and 
decorum ” was a fitting subject for congratulation, 
and was probably due to special precaution. 

For an account of the celebration of Indepen- 
dence Day in the rural regions we are indebted to 
a “private letter from a Traveller” (presumably 
English), printed in Zhe Monthly Magazine and 
American Review for July, 1799. The letter ap- 
pears to have been written some years before pub- 
lication. 

Then, as now, a “ procession”? seems to have 
been a first essential of every public celebration. 
All the militia companies, whether horse or foot, 
were drawn out in the best array that their means 
would allow, and as in those days the wealthiest 
people formed a large part of the “ trained bands,” 
“the uniforms,” says our Traveller, “‘ sometimes 
dazzle you with their splendor, variety, and cost- 
liness.”’ 

From the town-hall, or court-house, the pro- 
cession escorted the “ Orator of the Day” to the 
largest church in the town or village, where the 
oration was delivered, not from the pulpit—our 
ancestors would have tolerated no such desecra- 
tion as that—but from a temporary platform, the 
pulpit being occupied by the clergyman, who read 
or offered a prayer, long or short, as the patience 
of his hearers or his own good sense might dic- 
tate. 

The honor of giving the “ Fourth of July ora- 
tion” was highly valued, for it was extended only 
to an “‘ esteemed citizen,” and one who could best 
entertain an audience—a power which, as we all 
know, requires several qualifications in the speak- 
er. In some cases, where an orator was very at- 
tractive, it was not unusual for two or three town- 
ships to combine, so that all might have the plea- 
sure of hearing some “ favorite son.” In the year 
1789 the processions from the towns of Salisbury, 
Canaan, and Cornwall met at Sharon, all in the 
State of Connecticut, there to listen in the fore- 
noon to a young orator who had hardlv reached 
his majority, and.in the evening of the same day 
the same young orator was again heard in the 
town of Kent, Connecticut, by its residents and 
the citizens of adjacent townships. That was 
very quick work for those days, and was after- 
ward repeated as often as the same speaker could 
be obtained. From this it may be judged that 
the “ Fourth of July orator” was not at first the 
perfunctory spouter that he subsequently became. 
In the words of “ Traveller,” the oration was “ sel- 
dom without merit in reasoning and composition,” 


and was “ composed by the ablest writer and best 
speaker in each community.” 

After the procession and the speech came the 
third essential feature of the day—the public ban- 
quet, where the best-known citizens assembled 
to eat the best dinner and drink the best wines 
that the resources of the neighborhood could pro- 
vide, and listen to the usual toasts, and their more 
or less spirited responses, as happens to-day. at 
our St. Nicholas, New England, or other 
dinners. 

As there were comparatively few places where 
a sufficiently large room could be secured, it was 
usual to select as a dining hall a public garden or 
common (where any such existed), or else a field 
that was level and free from bushes, and not too 
far from the kitchen of the inn which was to 
furnish the feast. Says our “ Traveller,” “‘ The 
rays of a vertical sun, which in this climate and at 
this season are intensely hot, and an hail or thun 
der storm, which frequently occurs with tremen- 
dous violence, are evils to be boldly hazarded and 
cheerfully sustained.” From the sun the feasters 
were at least partly protected by a temporary 
framework thickly overlaid by hemlock boughs, 
but from the storms there was no escape save 
flight. 

Political differences were strongly marked; 
and while the party which held present ascen- 
dency in town or country politics held their feast 
in the best place, the minority had their own din- 
ner and made their own speeches in the next best. 
To either dinner, invitations were formally ex 
tended by the committees in charge, yet-—so 
strong was the sentiment of absolute democracy 
—" every citizen was supposed to be entitled to 
a seat as long as he conducted himself with de- 
cency, and complied with the forms prescribed.” 

Excepting as possible listeners to the oration, 
whether delivered in a church, or, as was some- 
times the case, in a grove or on the village green, 
women seem rarely to have had any place, though 
there are a few recorded cases where they were 
present at the banquets, not behind a screen ot 
in a side gallery, but as guests at the tables. It 
was noted that at the banquets where women 
were absent, and toasts were drunk in honor of 
their bright eyes and winning smiles, instances of 
absoluie intoxication, and even of rioting, were 
not unknown; while at the comparatively few 
public feasts adorned by their actual presence, 
moderation and decorum were certain. 


society 





An instance is mentioned where—in presumed 
indignation at being omitted from the public cel- 
ebration of the Independence which their bra- 
very, loyalty, and self-sacrifice had done so much 
to secure, the women of a New England town held 
a meeting and banquet of their own, at which 
they were “ harangued by one of their own sex.” 

Were the speaker one like the noble Abigail 
Adams, we can imagine how stirring and power- 
ful would have been her appeals to the wives and 
mothers she addressed, to so counsel their hus- 
bands and educate their sons that the principles 
of liberty and law, which all had fought so hard 
| and suffered so much to establish, might grow 
and spread over all the earth. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Brunuttpe.—Certainly your husband’s cards should 
have black on them to correspond with yours, It is 
not necessary to write anything on your card left 
when a friend is ill or in sorrow. 

E. M. 8.—You can have all your china to match, or 
you can have great variety of design, as best suits 
your taste. The white wool dress is suitable for 
church. Wear light tan Suéde gloves, and any becom- 
ing straw hat of color harmonious with the silk trim- 
ming on your dress. 

D. A. 8.—Certainly you will send an engraved (not 
printed) invitation to the clergyman and his wife, pre- 
cisely as you do to others. Dress the table with roses 
for a June wedding, and have fancy cakes, ices of 
various kinds, fruit, salads, etc., for an afternoon re- 
ception. 

Karuartnr L.—Your changeable red and black silk 
will look well made up with striped silk of the same 
colors, alternating with gray, or else combine it with 
gray or red cashmere, or, if you prefer it, with black 
net. 

Anxious Grrt.—Your sample is very handsome silk, 
and should be made up with lace, and if you like to 
add a color, have white or yellow silk, under striped 
black net, for a vest and for the front of the skirt. 
Have the basque full in front on the shoulders, and 
lapped to the left of the waist line, a Directoire ruffle 
of lace edging the black front. The skirt should be 
— on the sides in wide pleats, while the back 
yreadths are gathered or more narrowly pleated than 
the sides. You have an ample pattern. 

Drrss-MAKER.—Accordion pleats show only their 
edges in front, as in the folds of an accordion or of a 
fan, while side pleats show nearly all of one side. 

Carro.i.—With an Empire waist have your sash 
very wide across the waist line in front, but tapered 
narrower at the back, and tied in a soft knot or a 
rosette in the middle of the back. It is quite long 
enough. Either the silver collar or ribbon will answer 
around theneck. Wear slippers—not Oxford ties—for 
full dress, made of light gray or tan Suéde kid. Bon- 
nets are worn at church weddings by all except those 
whom the bride requests to come without bonnets. 

An Inquirer.—Very wide tulle is used for brides’ 

veils; it is woven of great width for this purpose, and 
is always suitable when the bride wears a white dress, 
whether her wedding is in the day or evening, at home 
or at church. Any good milliner will furnish you 
such a veil for about $10. 
Praay.—Do not wear a bonnet at an evening recep- 
tion. Send your card during the reception, if you do 
not attend. The waiter should place the plate on the 
table in front of the guest, and should serve the guests 
first, instead of the hostess. 

J. L. W.—Wide-brimmed straw hats trimmed with 
ribbon are worn every day by little girls, while their 
best hats are trimmed with wreaths of flowers and 
grasses. They may be dark or light straw, as you 
choose, but should have reference to the child’s dress- 
es. Leghorn flats are also fashionable, trimmed with 
white or yellow ribbon and rose wreaths. 

Leverene.—Silver card cases are said to be coming 
in fashion, but those most used at present are of skins, 
decorated with silver. Seal-skin and snake-skin are 
very handsome. Girls of sixteen wear a low loop of 
braided hair or a hanging braid. They wear either 
black or tan slippers or low shoes. 

Mrs. C. D. B.—Unless your name has been changed 
by the law, you retain it as it was before you were di- 
vorced. 

Oxpest Sunsortser.—Make the black India silk with 
a shirred waist and fish-net vest: The skirt has 
lengthwise pleats, and may have gathered panels of 
net on each side, drawn threugh tucks on the hips, 
and trimmed with rows of ribbon above the hem. 
Some striped or plaid surah, écru and brown, will 
combine prettily with cashmere like your sample. 
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Cushion Cover or Tidy. 
Italian Drawn-Work. 

In the recent revival of all sorts of 
plain and ornamental needle-work, 
panto tirato, or Italian drawn-work, is 
again receiving the attention which 
this delightful form of linen embroid- 
ery justly deserves. Medium coarse 


white linen, rather coarse than fine, Fig. 3.—DrtTam or 
forms the ground. Very coarse vari- Drawy-Wonrk, Fic. 1. 


eties are worked on 
Java canvas or tow- 







viling. The work it- ee SPEER 
, : M ) ' THM, 
self is done in white 
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flax thread, but in 
exceptional cases, for 
a choice bit of work, 
white silk twist is 
used. The pattern 
given herewith, as 
seen in Fig. 1, is a 
repeated one, which 
can be extended to 
any size desired. 
The outer edge of the 
linen square is finish- 
ed with a hem-stitch- 
ed hem three-eighths 
of an inch in width. 
Two inches from the 
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Powperina.—Cross Stircn Emprorery. 
Key to Symbols: 8 Brown; @ Dark, ® Medium, ® Light Green; 
© Dark, 8 Medium, © Light Red; & Dark, ® Medium, 8 Light 
Gray ; 0 Gold-Color ; |. Ground. 
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edge of the hem the open-work for the centre begins. The 
entire surface is checked in small squares, which are bound- 
ed by darned bars, and variously filled in with lace stitches. 
For each of these squares twenty 
threads of the linen are drawn out 
in the work illustrated. The num- 
ber of threads to be drawn in any 
given piece of work must of course 
depend on the texture of the lin- 
en. It is not advisable to draw 
all the threads at once, as that 
would make the ground too flimsy 
and difficult to work in shape. 
Draw one thread at the outer edge 
of the square to obtain a perfectly 
straight line, then along this line 
clip twenty threads and leave four, 
clip twenty and leave four, until 
the circuit of the square is made, 
after which proceed to draw out 
the first and last thread of each 
group of twenty. Having thus 
prepared the ground, baste it on a 
square of enamelled cloth before 
proceeding with the lace-work. 
Overcast the entire outer edge 
closely, as shown in Fig.1. Next 
darn the bars in point de reprise, 
the manner of working which is 
illustrated in Fig. 3, drawing out 
the threads in the squares as the 
work progresses. The filling of 
the squares is illustrated in Figs. 
4 and 6. Fig. 4 shows how the 
small solid triangles in the pattern 
are formed; the thread is stretch- 
ed diagonally across the square 
for a foundation, and rows of 
button-hole stitch are worked to 
and fro, gradually lessening, until 
the corner is reached. Some of 
the squares have wheels, formed 
by stretching the thread from side 
to side and from corner to corner, 
and darning the centre where they 
intersect. The remaining pattern 
is illustrated in Fig. 6, the suc- 
cessive steps being marked 1, 2, 
8,4. The drawn border, which is 
half an inch from the centre, is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. All the 
lengthwise threads in the space 
are drawn out, and the edges are 
hem-stitched, dividing the loose 
crosswise threads into even groups 
of sixthreadseach. Thediamond- 
shaped spaces at the centre are 
then defined; this is done in two 
sigzag rows, winding up and 
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Fig. 2.—Derrau or Borper ror Iratian Drawn-Wonrk, Fie. 1. 
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down, and drawing the groups of 
threads into clusters of four each 
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Fig. 1—Cvusmion Cover on Tipy.—Itatian Drawn-Worxk.—[See Figs. 2-6. ] 


along the middle and half-way from 
it on either side. In two more wind- 
ing rows the knotted squares at the 
middle and the open cones at the 
sides are formed, and lastly the solid 
parts are darned in point de reprise. 
The corner is shown in Fig. 5. Four 
threads from the border on either side 
is a row of hem-stitching, for which 


Fig. 4—Derai. or draw two threads, pass four, and draw 
Drawn-Work, Fig. 1, Ut two. For the hem-stitching work 


from the left toward the 
right; encircle four loose 
threads to the left of the 
needle with a horizontal 
stitch, bringing the nee- 
dle out where it went 
in, take a perpendicular 
stitch upward, and en- 
— - circle four loose threads 
sagnneagangats to the right, slant the 
needle downward, and 
bring it out four threads 
to the right from where 
it started; repeat, On 
the space between the 
inner hem-stitching and 
the centre a narrow dia- 
mond border is work- 
ed in flat stitch. The 
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outer edge of the square can be ornamented with knotted 
fringe or linen lace, or it may remain with a simple hem- 
stitching as illustrated. 


‘Hat with Ostrich 
Plumes. 


Tue crown of this yellow fancy 
straw hat is almost flat, the wide 
brim somewhat concave, d la 
chinois. The brim is faced with 
golden brown velvet, and the 
band inside which fits the hat to 
the head is covered with twisted 
straw-colored ribbon. Two long 
ostrich plumes, in shaded yellow 
and brown, trim the outside, to- 
gether with a bird poised on the 
left side. 


Afternoon Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 508. 


Tue model illustrated in Fig. 1 
is a princesse gown of willow 
green bengaline. A narrow ta- 
blier is in the front of the skirt, 
vandyked at the foot, and there 
underlaid with a pleating of silk 
muslin of the same color. A van- 
dyked plastron is in the bodice, 
with a pleated guimpe of silk 
muslin filling the square space 
above. The long revers, the 
sleeve caps and cuffs, are slashed, 
and underlaid with silk muslin 
pleatings. 

The toilette shown in Fig. 2 is 
of flowered wool crépeline and 
gray-blue India silk. The crépe- 
line drapery is hung in a point on 
the front and long straight folds 
at the back, the rest of the skirt 
being occupied by puffs of the 
India silk. The bodice consists 
of a short round jacket of crépe- 
line, completed by a puffed plas- 
tron, basque, and under-sleeves of 
India silk. A ribbon belt is buck- 
led at the waist. 

Fig. 3 is of black velvet and 
faille frangaise. The skirt is 
composed of silk pleatings of 
graduated depth, the lowest of 
which extends all around, while 
the upper three are on the front 
and sides only. The velvet redin- 
gote has a pleated silk vest, ter- 
minating under a velvet point be- 
low the waist; its skirt hangs in 
tabs, between which the pleatings 


of the silk skirt are disclose i. j 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornina Syevure for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle. —[Adv.] 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 centa. 
All Draggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.} 





Lavtrs stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prrsrav, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{ Adv. J 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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~*LABLACHE +e 


FACE POWDER. 
CEOSTON=B. LEVY. —=uass= 


Seis 


EVER BLOOMING. 
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From the om little ares in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston | hho Oct. 4, 1888. 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely your 


MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
pote toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO. 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BARRY'S <= 
2 / Tricopherous 


FOR 


wv 
i de «6 THE HAIR 
&/ 





y 
Gh \\ 
The Oldest and the Best. 

ah in wa! For restoring the hair to 
y YS its original growth, or 
preventing it from falling 
out, this compound has 
been d Ber: all medical men to be a sure rem- 
edy. ‘For eradicatin sceurf, dandruff, and curing dis- 
eases of the scalp, the Tricopherous will always be 
found a safe, wan hy and unfailing cure. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
lien 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, ethene: 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 









Ht 
GREATAMERICAN ws ADIES .. 
Ys 


GET PREMIUM 2 37, 


or full 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 





Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co , Augusta, Maine 


PIMPLES 


BLACKHEADS, RED, RovuGH, AND OILY 
Skin, ROUGHNESS AND REDNESS OF THE 
Hanps, CHaPs AND Fissures, SHAPELESS 
Naits AND ParnruL FINGER ENpDs, PRE- 
VENTED AND CURED BY THAT GREATEST OF ALL 
i) SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for 
the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, clearest skin and softest 

hands. Lessens tan, freckles, and discolorations, and 
prevents irritation and inflammation of the skin and 

, acalp of children and infants. Absolutely pure, 
y, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 

Ly prisingly effective. Guaranteed of the highest 

purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of 

Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign and 
domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 

50 illustrations, 300 Skin, Scalp, and Blood Diseases, 

with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 

tion, Boston, U. 8. A. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS tik STANDARD 


| embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


WwW. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centiemen. 


00 jo GENUINE HANDSEWED SHOE, 
(00 HAND-SEWED WELT 8 eg 
‘50 POLICE AND FA I 

238 WERRANARUE Salto 
2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


Tf any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
ON name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down asa fraud, If not 
sold by your iy aly write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


LTO rs 


HIMNEYS 


MADE ONLY By IN >'WORLD 


ae == seers 
LieBic COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef ‘Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


















































neil Belt and Umblical Tr Truss 


which a firm su pont ie eoven, the abdomen, inva- 
rai diminishing Yes Bi y yewyoving tht tom 
ae affording comf and safety. —— 


SEELEY's S ‘HARD- “RUBBER TRUSSES 


RUPTURE 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 

Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 





with comfort and “9 ty, completing a radical care 
of all curable cases. Impervious *o appare used 
in bathing ; and fitting p er ectty to form of ,are Worn 
without inconvenience by the youngest c nild, oe 
delicate lady, or the Jatoring man, avoi iding J 

sweal padde npleasantness, yo 

Tah. c OUL. CEEANE wand always relinhic. 
Mechanical Treatment 


The 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 
either In person or by mail. 
% Years REFERENCES :—Pro/s. S. D. Gross, D, Hayes 
gnew, Willard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G. 
ton, and Surgeon- - Generals ae v0.8, “army and Navy. 
Our “Mechanical Treatment of Hernia and Price 
ee 50 pages, describing Rupture, its 
ay Ogre Ie Semen’ atdomigal sped 
of al jar st; BRER, ominal 

rine (= poate Einet astic htockings, Belts, Shoulder 

Pith directions for self measurement, mailed 





po yo gg 
iB. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SEELEY & 00., 25 So. 1ith St., Philada., Pa. 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. “address Mme. Juttan, 48 E. - 20th St., N.Y. 





“PARTED BANG” 


_— ade of nefurel ouRgty Ay ir, 
ho wear their hair saree ‘$6 





sen! 
E.Burnham, 71 State st (enti 1 Music 





caer 























JULY 13, 1889. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Report 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 


(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. Vol. 1., p. 587. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 





LUCCAOIL}| 


pepe 


1 
Fa St a} S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
SRaEaca Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Reports from Her Maj- 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 


ESTABLISHED LEGHORN, TUS- 
“1836. = + RAE & CO. any, ivaty. 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y. 
AMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

PRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper, 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample 14 cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. Its daily 
use, with warm water and wash-cloth, is a hygienic luxury, promoting soft, smooth skin and im- 
proved complexion. It is absolutely pure, bland, grateful to the senses, cooling and invigorating, 
It is adapted and extensively used for washing the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment 
of skin and scalp diseases. Invaluable for Irritations, Rashes, Sunburn, Chafing, Itching, Dan- 
druff, Acne, etc., and as an antiseptic purifier for offensive perspirations, etc. 

25 CENTS. DRUGGISTS, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St. N.Y. 
SACRIFICE. 


EXTRA WIDE 


India Silks, 
59c. 


A LATE DELIVERY OF 150 PIECES OF EX- 
TRA QUALITY 27-inch INDIA SILKS, 














BLOSSOMS. 


(falus Coronaria. ) 
Under the title of Crab Apple 
"| Blossoms, The Crown 
i Perfumery Co, are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
4 produced,— Court Journal, 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED. ) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- RY 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Made only by 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177, New Bono St., Lonpon. Sold everywhere 


i. SHAW , 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful; requires no dressing ; do not riportear. SK EL« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MEW SWITCHES are unequalied 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughont the world. $1.00 
ver bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 

EAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. +1.00 yo $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or cake fi sar . 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 90 East Nath Btreck (Union Sauna Noe York 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. cnet: oe nb iad e 
Positively not injurious. ne 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 

MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 


$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Spring Catalogue. 


— 
FREEMAN'S VELOUTINE 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 






FICED AT 59¢., COMPRISING 40 NEW COLOR- 
INGS, LIGHT AND DARK GROUNDS, CHOICE 
DESIGNS. THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER 
OFFERED IN FINE INDIA SILKS. 





Me 





THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 
Ta 





CHOCOLATE 

MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100.000 
POUNDS PER DAY 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 





FACE POWDER. 
Hygienic, Pure, Free from Poison— 
Impalpably Fine, Invisible, Don’t 
rub off; in short is 
PERFECT-CHASTE—REFINED. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, or the mf’g’r will 
mail it direct, postage free, 25 and 56c per box, 
White, pink and cream ‘shades, On :nentioning [Mary Anderson. ] 
this paper with order for powder, will senda trial bottle of the | 


Suiman P Perfome, Freeman’s * ** Hiawatha.’’ 
LK. N Perfumer, 523 E. 152d St. N. Y. ; Branch Cin., 0. | BABY CARRIAGE 
; siceiinias : 7 10 styles. Automatic Brake on all, free. (att 
: Adjustable, Reclining and Invalid Wheei ® 
ork. Chairs. Factory Prices, stamp for, ” 
di 
+» Phi 


; Send . 
DOE BS OCI In New York of all kinds | LUBU RG mre. Go. us woh a, hilaga. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, | 
4 





| oe AND SQUARE RIBBON can aeceres 
. from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New 








taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


IMPORTED TO SELL AT $1.00, WILL BE SACRI- | 








Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. | 











Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 








uttered. 


Hinylrord uschs, 


ni 


9 IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most eco- 
nomical of all soaps.for general TorLeT Purposes. It 


is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GOD- 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a 
means of GRACE, and a clergyman who 
recommends MORAL things should be 
willing to recommend soap. 
that my commendation of PEARS’ Soap 
has opened for it a large sale in the 
UNITED STATES. 


stand by every word in favor of it I ever 


I am told 


I am willing to 


A man must be fastidious in- 


deed who is not satisfied with it.” 


It is used 


and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the 
civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient 
properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. It 
has been established in London 100 years as A COMPLEXION SOAP, has 
obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. It 
can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but de sure that you get 
the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 











The June number of INGALLS’ Hom 
MAGAZINE contains a fudi-page COLORED 
PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 


* 
SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ Home 
MAGAZINE? Single Copies lic. $1.00 per 
Year. It is a finely illustrated Monthiy 
Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
Work, HOME DECORATION,ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ETc. SPECIAL OFFER! We will send 
you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription 
to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
the June number,containing the COLORED 


PLATE of JUNE ROSES, all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents), Address J. F. INGALLS, PUB., Lynn, Masa 








READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. 
Terrapin. French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Chicken. Tomato. Mock Turtle. 


Printanier. Pea 


Mullagatawny. 
Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 


Consomme. 


Mutton Broth. 
In 1}¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and \-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 


We ask for a trial and a comparison with 


any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 


G#™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


| 101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


OF ALL DRY-GOODS STORES. 





DRY GOODS FROM NEW voRK 


mai apace” ™* LOWEST PRICES 


We are showing a large assortment of Men’s 
Outing Goods— Flannel Shirts, Belts, 
Summer Neckwear, Half-Hose, Under- 
wear, Bathing Suits, &c., &c., at excep 
tionally low prices. 


——— — 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty MY City, 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
‘Made rom Engish Fresh Fruits 


| AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


eel i~aawe 
€2 








| 


Best IN THE WorLo 





SSOCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESano CAKES. 
R ded by best Housekeepers. In pound and 





One of the greatest Toilet luxuries is 
a pureand fragrant Powder. You can buy Arktnson’s 


| White Rose, Heliotrope, Jockey Club, &c., and always 


pure. 





for by Pacx’s Pat. Improvep 
Cusmionsp Ear Davos, 
the Whispers heard distinctly, 
Com: . 


fortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 





half-pound peckanns. Ask your Grocer for it, 
A trial sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S, Denison, Chicago, Lil. 

















